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HE episode of the defeat and resignation of 
M. Poincaré’s Government created only a 
momentary sensation. Apparently it was 
accidental—in the sense that many deputies would have 
voted the other way if they had realised that the life 
of the Government was at stake. Moreover, even if 
there had been no accident about it and M. Poincaré 
had refused to reaccept office, there is no reason to 
suppose that any appreciable change in the situation 
would have resulted. The temporary eclipse of M. 
Poincaré would not mean the eclipse of Poincaréism. 
Most Englishmen very strongly dissent both from the 
policy and from the point of view of M. Poincaré, but it 
has always been impossible to deny that he represents 
the mind of the present Chamber of Deputies, and 
probably also of the French people. If he were to go 
his successor would pursue his policy quite as inevitably 
as a Liberal or Conservative Prime Minister in this 
country would pursue, broadly at any rate, the foreign 
policy of Mr. MacDonald. The obstacle to any agree- 
ment between England and France is not the obstinacy 
or wrong-headedness of any individual, but the am- 
bitious insularity of French public opinion—a quality 
that is almost as apparent in the writings of M. Caillaux 
as in the speeches of M. Poincaré. There are many 
reasons indeed why it may be preferable from the 
English point of view that M. Poincaré should remain in 
power. If France is to make concessions—and until 
she does there will not be a settlement—it is better that 
they should be made by a leader of the Right than by 
a leader of the Left. At any rate, as things stand the 
disappearance of M. Poincaré would give British states- 
men no reason either for satisfaction or for dismay. 
* * * 


The renewed debate on Singapore provided no new 





arguments. The case for constructing there a first- 
class naval base is strong theoretically, but only on 
the basis of certain technical assumptions, which 
no one has yet attempted to justify. Its critics say 
that even if we had such a base we should probably 
never be able to use it, and that criticism has not 
been met. The strongest argument in favour of the 
scheme is that it is ardently supported by the Govern- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand, and that if it 
is abandoned those Dominions will feel that their 
vital interests are being ignored by the Mother 
Country. As far, however, as we can judge from 
unofficial communications, the validity of this argu- 
ment is, to say the least, doubtful. Public opinion 
in Australia and New Zealand has never been interested 
in the Singapore scheme. The decision of the 
MacDonald Government will, we are assured, be 
received in those Dominions “ merely as an item of 
news, and that only of indirect interest.” Another 
Australian correspondent who has frequently con- 
tributed to our columns on Australian affairs informs 
us that public opinion there is very doubtful about 
the protective value of a base as far away as the 
Malay Peninsula, and would welcome a general con- 
ference to consider, on quite different lines, the whole 
problem of establishing peace and seeurity in the 
Pacific. 


* - * 

Greece has now been officially proclaimed a Republic; 
King George II. is deposed and all members of the 
Gliicksburg family barred from the country. “ Indes- 
cribable scenes of popular rejoicing,” we are told, took 
place in Athens on Tuesday, after the vote in the 
National Assembly. The “will of the people” is to 
be ascertained by a plebiscite a week or two hence, and 
no doubt the Government will see to it that the plebis- 
cite ratifies the fait accompli. As we have said before, 
we do not believe that the mass of the Greek peasantry 
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really cares much one way or the other. But the 
Danish Gliieksburgs can hardly be considered a serious 
loss. The first of them was a shrewd and popular 
monarch, who in his long reign from 1863 to 1913 did 
pretty well for his adopted country. Constantine did 
about as much harm as was possible, while the best that 
anyone can say of the present fugitive is that he has 
done nothing at all. It is reported from Bucharest, 
where he now is, that he still cherishes hopes of getting 
his revenge on “ the minority of desperate men ’’ who 
have overthrown him, and of being recalled by the loyal 
majority. But we need not attach much importance 
to this; it is common form in dethroned kings. The 
Royalist party will be well advised to accept the new 
regime, especially as the Republican Government has 
shown unusual clemency and wisdom in offering a 
general pardon and amnesty to all political offenders. 
There is at present no sign of international complica- 
tions as a result of the change. And there should be 
none, for the European Powers have burned their 
fingers sufficiently in the Near East of recent years, 
and are now disposed to leave Greece alone. It remains 
to be seen whether the warring tribes of Greek poli- 
ticians can bury their hatchet and give the country the 
peace, retrenchment and reform that it needs. 
a * aS 
In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Curzon 
took the opportunity of working off some of his bottled- 
up spleen about Russia. He scored a few debating- 
society hits, as when he taunted Lord Parmoor with a 
Moscow paper’s description of him as “a bit of a 
Quaker and a sugar-mouthed humanitarian.” But 
as a criticism of the Government’s policy his speech was 
worthless ; it was mere muck-raking. The recognition 
of Russia, said the Old Implacable, was “a rash leap 
in the dark.” We ought to have sought evidence of 
the stability of the Russian Government. We ought 
to have insisted on “ the recognition of Russia’s internal 
debt ; the acceptance by the Russian Government of 
international law, and their reversion to the ordinary 
accepted standards of civilisation.’”” The Bolsheviks 
were the same unrepentant agitators, intriguing against 
us all over the Empire. They would trick our innocents 
in the coming negotiations ; they would ask for loans for 
internal reconstruction, and when they get them they 
would probably put a large portion of them into the 
pockets of the Third International. Lord Haldane 
made the appropriate comment on all this when he said 
that Lord Curzon’s speech was chiefly a revelation of 
his incapacity as Foreign Secretary. Mr. MacDonald 
has, by almost universal consent, taken the right first 
steps to redeem his predecessor’s failure. The next step 
—the negotiations—may of course, present some diffi- 
culties. But the parties will, at least, meet in an 
atmosphere of mutual good will, which was impossible 
in Lord Curzon’s time. And, moreover, we shall start 
with the avowed desire of arranging credits for Russia, 
because they are clearly necessary for the resuscitation 
of Russian industry and commerce that we want. 
Similarly, the Russian negotiators will start with the 
knowledge that they have got to be reasonably accom- 
modating on the question of their debts, if the credits 
are to materialise. 
* a eS 
There seems everything to be said in favour of the 
proposal to provide Members of Parliament with 
season tickets between London and their constituencies, 
and nothing against it. It seems equally obvious to 
us that the tickets should be first class and not third 
class. It is in the public interest that the elected 





representatives of the people should be able to keep 
as closely as possible in touch with those whom they 
represent, and also that in their week-end journeys 
to Durham or Renfrew they should travel under 
conditions as little fatiguing as may be. To make 
the passes third class would be a mere playing to the 
gallery—and to the biggest fools in the gallery at that, 
To argue as the Times does that this obviously sensible, 
and financially trifling, measure ought first to be 
submitted to the country seems to us the most non- 
sensical cant. Members of Parliament are repre. 
sentatives, not delegates; in such a matter they are 
surely capable of defending their action in their con- 
stituencies. If Members are to vote themselves railway 
tickets, what, asks the Times, is there “to prevent 
their voting themselves clothes and lodgings and 
similar Parliamentary necessities." The answer of 
course is: Nothing in the world, except their common 
sense and the fact that they must justify their votes 
to their constituencies. That is what representative 
government means. Who wants a referendum on such 
a question? If the Times really believes that the 
majority of the electors would object to the expenditure 
of £70,000 for the purpose of enabling their Members 
to visit them more often, it must have a remarkably 

oor opinion of the intelligence of the British electorate. 

ut perhaps it has. At any rate, if the Conservatives 
choose to make the abolition of these season tickets a 
plank in their programme at the next election, we 
cannot imagine that any Liberal or Labour Member 
will object in the least. The average elector does not 
hate the wealthy, but he does not love them—especially 
when their ability to spend is paraded as a virtue. 

* * ae 

This week has been fuller than ever of important 
industrial negotiations, and half a dozen disputes in 
as many industries are under discussion as we write. 
The Miners’ Conference has sent its leaders back to 
see the owners yet again, in the hope of securing an 
amended offer, failing which a strike ballot throughout 
the coalfields is the next step. Even if this is taken, 
it does not necessarily mean a stoppage; for in that 
case the Government may introduce its conditionally 
promised Minimum Wage Bill, and industrial action 
may be suspended till the fate of the Bill is known. 
The shipyard strike at Southampton continues, and 
the employers have now reissued their threat of a 
national lock-out unless the men return at once to 
work. Preparations for the British Empire Exhibition 
have been interrupted by a strike of the electricians 
against the employment of a foreman who is not a 
member of the Electrical Trades Union. The Court 
of Enquiry which is dealing with the dispute at the 
Great Northern Railway shops has opened its sitting, 
under threat of trouble from one or other of the rival 
Trade Union groups whichever way it decides the 
issue. In the building and other industries, important 
negotiations for an advance in wages are proceeding. 
At no time since 1919 has there been so plentiful a 
crop of actual and potential labour disputes. 

* * * 


There is no ground, however, for attributing this 
revival of industrial action either to the malign influence 
of Bolshevik agitators or to the advent of a Labour 
Government to office. Both these explanations were 
tendered in the House of Commons on Wednesday ; 
but neither of them is even plausible. The reason 
for the general movement is quite plain. There has 
been an improvement in trade, a decline in unemploy- 
ment, an increase in Trade Union membership, and a 
rise in prices. It was certain that, as soon as these 
conditions were realised, there would be a great out- 
burst of industrial trouble. The employers in most 
industries took full advantage of the chance given 
them by the slump to force down wages and generally 
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to worsen conditions of labour. It was always obvious 
what would be the inevitable consequence of such a 
policy. As soon as the Unions felt strong enough, 
they would naturally seek to readjust the balance by 
aggressive action. Wages in many trades are quite 
inadequate to afford a reasonable standard of life. 
Unless the employers in these trades voluntarily 
assent to considerably higher rates, the strike movement 
will spread rapidly from industry to industry during 
the coming months, and the many in most cases will 
win. But, if they have to win by striking, the employers 
will have not only to foot an increased wages bill, 
but also to stand the loss resulting from the cessation 
of work. How much better to “agree with thine 
adversary quickly, while thou art in the way with him.” 
* * * 


Mr. Bevin has called up his first reserves, and, unless 
further developments cause the order to be counter- 
manded, the men on the Tube and District railways who 
belong to the Locomotive Engineers’ and Firemen’s 
Society will have struck before these words appear in 
print. The N.U.R. is meeting as we write, in order to 
decide whether its members shall strike as well. The 
strike order at present applies only to the railways 
included in Lord Ashfield’s combine, and is issued 
under an agreement made some time ago between the 
Transport Workers and the Locomotive Engineers. 
Just as the *busmen, who are not directly concerned in 
the dispute, struck with the tramwaymen, so the 
tubemen, who have the same indirect concern, are 
following suit. It is not merely a “ sympathetic 
strike,” as many people seem to believe. Low tramway 
wages are regarded as a menace to the higher rates paid 
by the combine to the other sections. There has been, 
as we write, no offer from the tramway employers which 
holds out hopes of a settlement. If only drivers and 
conductors were concerned, the gulf could probably be 
bridged ; but over a third of the men affected are the 
indoor staffs, to whom no offer of an advance has been 
made. These men suffered the same reductions as the 
outdoor staffs, and have been under the same agreement. 
Now it is desired to separate them. Naturally, the 
Transport Workers’ Union refuses to make a settlement 
which leaves out a third of the men. Until an offer is 
made covering all grades, there is not much likelihood 
that the strike will end. It is more likely to spread 
even beyond the sections already involved. 

* * * 


The Traffic Bill, with which we deal fully on another 
page, has had a bad reception, and it is already plain 
that it will have practically no effect on the course of 
the dispute. The London Labour Members and the 
London Liberals have both put down motions for the 
rejection of the second reading, and both motions take 
up practically the same ground, denying that the Bill 
will remedy the traffic chaos, protesting against the 
powers conferred on the Ministry of Transport, and 
demanding the constitution of a democratic authority 
for the control of London traffic. Even if the Bill 
survives these attacks, it will certainly have a stormy 
time in Committee. An attempt will apparently be 
made to include provisions which will empower the 
Ministry of Transport, if pooling arrangements are 
agreed to by most of the bodies running traffic services, 
to make the pooling compulsory in all the bodies, 
including the municipal as well as the privately-owned 
services. This would virtually mean an all-inclusive 
combine predominantly under the control of Lord 
Ashfield’s group, and the engulfing in the combine of 
the L.C.C. trams and the other municipal services. 
Any such plan will certainly meet with strong hostility 
tom the advocates of public ownership and control, 
and could not be accepted by the Government. On 
present indications, the Traffic Bill has but a scant 
chance of passing into law, either rapidly or without 


drastic modification. It cannot have any real influence 
on the tramway dispute. 
oe * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Queenstown 
tragedy has startled the Irish public into a realisation 
of the gravity of the Army crisis, which a good many 
people were inclined to regard, in its early stages, 
merely as another proof of our ability to maintain 
our politics on the level of sensational film-drama. 
There is no evidence that the murderers who turned 
their Lewis guns upon unarmed British soldiers had 
any connection with the absconding officers and the 
fact that they were dressed in Free State uniforms 
counts for little. According to General O'Duffy, the 
leader is a man who is badly wanted for other crimes, 
and though, as Mr. O'Higgins states, he may be an 
Irregular, it is certain that in this affair he and his 
confederates were acting not merely without the sanc- 
tion but in defiance of the orders of the Republican 
chiefs. Whatever motives inspired the outrage one 
suspects that its authors believed that the phrase in the 
Tobin ultimatum demanding a Jead against “ the 
enemies of national unity and complete independence”’ 
would cause responsibility to be fastened upon the 
mutineers. What they did not realise was the strength 
of the wave of horror and indignation which has swept 
Ireland from end to end. Instead of setting up new 
barriers the tragedy has brought the two nations 
closer than ever before, and nothing has contributed 
more to this end than the attitude of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. The Treaty proved that England could 
be just; events of the last week have shown, what 
not a few supporters of the Treaty doubted, that she 
can be generous. We are a touchy and suspicious 
race, but we rarely fail to respond to a display of 


generosity. 
* * * 


The Army situation continues to provide a spectacle 
that, if thrilling, is the reverse of edifying. From the 
comic opera of the Parnell Street arrests, which began 
with shots and ended with an ex-Cabinet Minister 
standing drinks all round to prisoners and captors 
alike, it passed into the unrelieved tragedy of the 
Queenstown horror. It has now changed into a drama 
of artifice and intrigue, nominally staged in the Dail, 
but with all the action happening “ off” in the caucus- 
meetings of Cumann na nGaedheal and in private 
Ministerial discussions in Government Buildings. No- 
body has apparently any idea of what the end will be. 
It is at least something to the good that officers, who, 
rightly or wrongly, were regarded as leaders of the 
rival factions whose quarrels threatened to paralyse 
the Army, have resigned their commissions. The rot 
was mainly confined to the higher ranks, and the great 
majority of officers and men are doing their duty 
steadily and punctiliously. With strong handling the 
Army could easily be fashioned into a more effective 
instrument of the civil authorities than it has hitherto 
been. Unfortunately Ministers have failed to act 
with the decision the crisis demands as the result of 
differences amongst themselves and of a definite split 
in the ranks of their supporters. How far the quarrel 
is personal and how far it turns upon questions of 
public policy remains a mystery, for while the breach 
in the Ministry is notorious the public is denied any 
information as to the causes which produced it. It 
was known that at one stage the resignation of Mr. 
Cosgrave was a possibility, and though this calamity 
has been averted, we are still wholly in the dark as to 
whether a settlement has been reached or Ministers 
and their rival backers have merely agreed for the time 
being to disagree. It was the policy of treating the 

Army as something aloof from and above the Dail 
and the people that led to the present crisis, and similar 
tactics on the part of the Cabinet would have even 
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more disastrous consequences. However unpleasant 
it may be for the individuals composing it, a democratic 
Government must put its cards on the table. 

* * ok 


Po.urTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Something more than 

a mere backwash of subsiding réclame and dissolving 
intrigue seems to have been left by Mr. Churchill’s defeat. 

At alli events, all sorts of devices for new inter-party alliances 
continue to be discussed by the vanquished junta. I observe 
that one oracle gravely prescribes an exchange of creeds (or is 
it skins?) between Liberalism and Conservatism as a method 
of bringing both up to date. What ultimate difference this 
would make I cannot imagine, for when the transmigration, 
whether physical or psychical, was complete, the two parties 
would presumably stand in the same mutual relationship as 
before. Oddly enough, an idea that never seems to occur to 
the not inexperienced purveyors of such experiments in wizardry 
is that there may be Conservatives who do not really want to 
become Liberals, and Liberals who would rather not be Con- 


servatives. 
* a * 


Viewing things as they are, I cannot see much prospect of a 
successful revival of the Coalition—for that, after all, is what 
is at the back of the minds of the new Adullamites, whether 
of the Birkenhead or the Lloyd George breed. If all had gone 
well in the Abbey Division, if, that is to say, Mr. Churchill 
had only carried the new plan through on the right strategical 
lines—broader in conception, more flexible in execution and 
less freakish in detail—and had proclaimed himself (pro tem.) an 
out-and-out Tory Democrat, and thus captured a few hundred 
more Conservative votes without alienating more than a few 
score tepid quasi-Liberals, the Parliamentary situation might 
have been left to look after itself. For then, according to 
the calculation that miscarried, there would have been a canker 
of unrest in either camp—Mr. Lloyd George on the Liberal and 
Mr. Churchill on the Conservative side, each with a perfect 
understanding of the other’s mind, and both ready to join 
hands at the opportune moment. 

* > * 

As things are, what is the outlook? On one side stand a 
certain number of soured Conservatives not unwilling to be led 
half-way towards the enemy lines, and on the other a slightly 
smaller proportion of Liberals not only willing, but, as I believe, 
eager to move three-fourths of the way to fraternise with them. 
On the one hand, nothing more than a starter is required, and 
on the other merely an intelligent decoy-duck—a rédle, if it is 
not lése-majesté to say so, that was to have been reserved for 
the intrepid Mr. Churchill. As for the starter, certain doubts 
are now checking the earlier impulses of that astute campaigner. 
What if the appointed rendezvous should turn out, after all, 
to be a political No Man’s Land? 

* * * 

Meanwhile the kite flown in last Saturday’s Chronicle is 
credited, though I understand not quite accurately, with at 
least one success—that of bluffing the heads of the Liberal 
Party into convoking another of their inharmonious love-feasts. 
Yet apart from the pathological interest of a generally unnoted 
passage in which the writer betrayed or, rather, paraded his 
vexation at the “grim silence”? in which one of his recent 
speeches was received by his fellow-Liberals, the article contained 
nothing either novel or startling—nothing, at least, that had not 
been preached by other disillusioned Liberals for the last twenty, 
thirty or forty years. Taking the manifesto at its face value, 
I should say that Mr. Lloyd George was now back-pedalling in 
a political sense, or, to adapt Burke’s phrase, living in an 
inverted order. At one time he seemed to be consciously 
modelling his pilgrimage on Joseph Chamberlain’s later career. 
To-day the main inspiration is the same, but with a diluted 
flavouring from the last phase of Roseberyism. 

* * * 

As for the interior part of the Lloyd George programme— 
that in which he advises his friends, regardless of the Ten 
Commandments, to steal the thunder of the Tories and the 
lightning ot the Labourists, and start shop afresh on the plunder 
—I think it will be found that in part the advice has been 
forestulled. But the real significance of the counsel is that it 
reveals a certain lingering interest in Liberalism, if not as an 
ethical anchorage, at least as a transitional standby or possible 
line of retreat. I have no doubt myself that new schemes are 


in contemplation, the tendency of which, if I am not mistaken, 
will be to pick a quarrel with Labour, first in the constituencies 
and eventually in the Commons. 


CHILDE WINSTON 


For he through Sin’s long labyrinth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss, 
Had sighed to many tho’ he loved but one, 
And that loved one, alas! could not be his. 
—Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
HERE is nothing more agreeable to watch in 
the great game of politics than a rumpus in 
somebody else’s party. And the pleasure is 

a hundred times enhanced when the creator of the 
rumpus is so ambitious and so versatile a person as 
Mr. Winston Churchill. Mr. Churchill has, indeed, 
like Childe Harold, “sighed to many.” He has been 
Tory, Liberal, Coalitionist—even a bit of a Socialist— 
yet at heart he is still true to Conservatism. Con- 
servatism will not at present be his—and never shall, 
says the Morning Post. But some of his supporters are 
optimistic. ‘‘We believe,” declared the Duke of 
Marlborough, at a luncheon party on Tuesday, “that 
wisdom and policy will teach you to do that which 
Destiny dictates, and that you will go where the irre- 
vocable trend of events must ultimately lead you.” 
This prophetic sentence is more remarkable, no doubt, 
for its magniloquence than for its logic ; but the Duke's 
meaning is sufficiently plain. He expects Mr. Churchill 
to lead the Conservative Party. And so also, we 
surmise, does Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who has been 
giving his views on the future of British politics to 
inquiring Spaniards. The Liberal .Party, he thinks, 
has no longer any raison détre. Two-thirds of the 
Liberals will go over to Labour, and one-third to the 
Conservatives, and Mr. Winston Churchill will be the 
leader of this latter fraction. Mr. Chamberlain does 
not, it is true, offer the leadership of the whole Conserva- 
tive Party (which he naively asserts to be “ more 
united than ever’’) to the returned Prodigal Son. But 
he must know that he would very soon have to offer it, 
once Mr. Churchill got inside with his fraction of per- 
verted Liberals. That, however, is a speculation we 
need not pursue further for the moment. What is of 
immediate interest is Mr. Churchill’s present position. 
He, we fancy, is pretty clear about what “ Destiny 
dictates,” and about his own ability and determination 
to win his coy loved one, and the lighter side of him is 
probably enjoying the rumpus as much as we are. 
Nor, it seems, has his more serious side any doubts 
about the wisdom of his policy. But most of his 
adversaries and some of his friends have very large 
doubts indeed. 

Mr. Churchill’s programme, as all the world knows, 
is Anti-Socialism. Socialism, of course, in this country 
at this time of day is a thinnish sort of bogy. But an 
experienced politician can pad it out passably for his 
purposes, and Mr. Churchill will not let us miss a detail— 
its prying eyes, its teeth, its great ravening belly. He 
even clothes it, to heighten our horror, in outlandish 
garb. “It is a strange spectacle,’ he moans, “ to see 
the ever larger crowds of British people, our own loyal, 
good-hearted British people, who are being taught to 
honour the Red Flag rather than the Union Jack, and 
to sing the foreign Internationale instead of the National 
Anthem.” And then listen to the bogy talking! It 
will use the voice of any Labour politician or Trade 
Unionist who is handy, and the latest of these, to which 
Mr. Churchill calls our attention, is the voice of Mr. 
Muir, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Pensions. Mr. Muir actually made a speech in which 
he suggested that Mr. MacDonald was clearing the way 
for a collective effort to replace private ownership by 
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social ownership. And this Mr. Muir, this revolutionary 
cutthroat, who thus lets the cat out of the bag, is a 
responsible Minister of the Crown! Is it not “ extra- 
ordinary ’’? cries Mr. ‘Churchill—having run short tem- 
porarily, we suppose, of more blood-curdling words. 
There is, however, he finds, a still more extraordinary 
thing—which is that nearly everybody but himself 
appears to regard Mr. Muir's idea as quite ordinary ! 
A bitter cry is wrung from his heart : 

It would almost seem as if the genius of Britain had for 
the time being lost confidence in itself, in its existing 
institutions, in its noble mission, in its civilisation. We 
see the overwhelming majority of the country apparently 
lying down meekly waiting to be taken charge of, and have 
their affairs controlled by any band of extremists who come 
forward chanting with ardour and passion some barbaric 
and illusory remedy for the troubles of our times. 


But this, as Bacon said, “is a flourish; there follow 
excellent parables.” And the most excellent relates 
to the duty of “the great Unionist and Conservative 
Party’ in this crisis in British history and its own 
history. The duty of that great party is as plain as a 
pikestaff. It must forget party spirit altogether, and 
be “national.” It must welcome the co-operation of 
Liberals on a basis of mutual respect, and it must take 
Mr. Churchill to its bosom. The Morning Post will not 
like it; the Morning Post only wants to nourish and 
advance the Protectionist system, to alienate Free 
Trade Lancashire and Liberal Scotland, “ to scowl at 
the vast industrial North.” But what matters the 
Morning Post? Let the great Unionist and Conserva- 
tive Party but have the courage of Mr. Churchill’s 
convictions, and go forward on the “ national path,” 
with drums beating and colours flying, and its mascot, 
the Red Bogy, at its head. Thus will the country be 
saved from Mr. Muir and collective efforts after social 
ownership. And thus also—a mere incidental advan- 
tage, of course—will Childe Winston be saved from 
sighing where he does not love! 

Now, we are not, for our part, agitated about this 
hubbub among the Tories ; on the contrary we find it, 
as we have said, vastly amusing. Nor are we particu- 
larly concerned about Mr. Churchill’s manceuvres with 
Tory Diehards and Whig whifflers. But we think it 
a pity that so able a man should waste his talents on 
such a trashy stunt, and a pity also that he should 
try to dupe honest people who are less clever than him- 
self. Anti-Socialism, in a reasonable sense of the term, 
is something that we cannot complain of. But Anti- 
Socialism, as Mr. Churchill preaches it, is an unreason- 
able thing. It is an appeal to prejudice, and it is 
supremely silly. Mr. Churchill has been taken to 
task by some of his more friendly critics for the sterility 
of his programme in the Westminster election. He 
attempted to defend himself the other day by saying 
that “a single individual, in a hotly contested election, 
without the organisation of any great party, is in no 
position to proclaim and elaborate a constructive 
policy.” It is a weak plea, for Mr. Churchill was, in 
fact, in a singularly good position to say what he 
thought—if he really thought anything at all—about 
the social and industrial problems that are vexing the 
nation. One day, however, he will have to say some- 
thing. And what will he say? Is Anti-Socialism 
going to be his touchstone for every reform? Has 
he forgotten his own advocacy of the nationalisation 
of the railways in 1918 and of other socialistic measures 
before that? Would he combat industrial unrest 
with proposals—which both workers and employers 
m general dislike—of profit-sharing? Will he always 


support the sacred right of royalty owners and colliery 
companies to cripple the mining industry after their 
own fashion, or of milk trusts or building rings to 
exploit the public after theirs? Will he denounce 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer who seeks to remedy 
inequalities by “socialistic taxation” as a red revo- 
lutionary ? We forbear to extend this list of questions ; 
we have said enough, we think, to suggest the diffi- 
culties that must confront a consistent out-and-out 
Anti-Socialist. The plain fact is that consistent out- 
and-out Anti-Socialism is not practical politics for any 
party in this country. It has not, indeed, been practical 
politics for a long time past. Let anyone who doubts 
that cast his eye back over the history of the last genera- 
tion, and he will see a steadily growing acceptance 
of socialistic ideas and socialistic measures by both 
Liberal and Conservative Governments. The sum total 
of what has been achieved in the way of interference 
with private enterprise and private ownership may 
seem small to the ardent socialist of to-day. But if 
the ghost of his great-grandfather could be brought 
up to view it, it would be enough to send him back 
gibbering to his grave. 

And what if we look forward instead of back? It 
is ludicrous to suppose that this process is going sud- 
denly to be reversed at the bidding of panic-mongers 
like Mr. Churchill. How many electors—even Tory 
electors—will keep a straight face when he talks 
solemnly about this country “ descending and declining 
into the Socialist or Communist abyss.”” The “ Socialist 
abyss” is a silly myth—and the ‘‘ Communist abyss,”’ 
to anyone who knows the facts, is a sillier one. But 
we make no doubt that we shall go on advancing 
into Socialism, for the simple reason that an industrial 
democracy such as ours can advance no other way. 
Mr. Churchill, of course, if we are to take his words 
at their face value, does not admit that. To him it 
seems, he says, that “the supreme political question 
of the day” is whether a “ national party” can be 
rallied to overthrow the “ monstrous delusions” of 
Labour. But he is acute enough, we believe, to know 
that it cannot, and we hope that we do him no injustice 
in refusing to take his words at their face value. The 
supreme political question of the day for Mr. Churchill, 
as it seems to us, is whether he can get the leadership 
of “the great Unionist and Conservative Party.” If 
he does, we shall expect to see him opposing the Labour 
Party with less bluster and more skill than he shows 
at present, and cheerfully making those concessions 
to Socialism which “ Destiny dictates” that any 
Conservative leader shall make. 


WHILE LONDON WALKS 


T scarcely needed a strike to make Londoners aware of 

I the gravity of the problem of London traffic. During 
the past week we have walked; but often before, 

in the crowded thoroughfares of central London, we have 
travelled by omnibus and seen pedestrians walk past us. 
Down Oxford Street or Piccadilly, shanks’ pony is often 
a swifter means of locomotion than the latest and most 
powerful omnibus turned out by the Associated Equipment 
Company. The "bus and the tram grow potentially faster 
with every improvement in design; they grow actually 
slower with every increase in the congestion of traffic. 
Even during the past week, with the vast majority of the 
*buses off the streets, there have been repeated jams of 
traffic round the principal crossings. The volume of 
vehicular traffic on the streets grows and grows ; the streets 
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improve but slowly, only where opportunities for widening 
occur, and then often at outrageous cost. 

The problem has become worse during the past few 
months. Since the appearance of the “ pirate’ “buses 
there has been a change in the policy of the traffic combine, 
plainly declared by Lord Ashfield at the annual meeting a 
few weeks ago. The combine wants a monopoly. It 
tried to prevent the licensing of the “ pirates,” and it is 
now seeking their suppression. In the past, it has kept the 
number of its own "buses on the streets within reasonable 
limits, so as to avoid serious congestion. But of late it 
has crowded every available *bus into the service, and 
concentrated huge fleets on the most congested routes. 
Lord Ashfield’s contention is that, if the combine does not 
do this, the “ pirates ” will crowd in without limit, and the 
same conditions result. His remedy is the elimination of 
the “ pirate,” and the establishment of a monopoly in the 
hands of the combine. This, he maintains, will enable 
the combine to return to its old policy of limiting the 
number of *buses on the various routes, and of having 
regard to the alternative facilities available. Given 
monopoly, save in the areas served by the L.C.C. trams, 
Lord Ashfield will decide whether it is good for us to 
travel by "bus, or tube, or combine tram. L.C.C. trams, 
naturally, stand on a different footing. 

Now there is, as Lord Ashfield contends, a strong case 
against the “ pirate” *bus. Its policy is largely that of 
** creaming ” the best routes, during the best hours. Often 
the “ pirate” does not maintain a regular service—it 
slips in here and there as the best opportunity of full 
journeys is afforded. It hardly serves at all any save the 
more crowded main routes. In short, in the view of the 
combine, it competes unfairly by taking the fat without 
the lean. 

In the main, this is true. But it is also true that the 
public has no mind to be handed over body and soul to 
the combine, or to see a monopoly established in London 
traffic without the most direct and stringent public control. 
The “ pirate,” while it does exercise a check on the com- 
bine’s policy in respect of fares, has brought in its train 
an intolerable traffic congestion. The fact that this con- 
gestion has been deliberately created by the combine for 
its own purposes does not fundamentally alter the position ; 
for, in the absence of control, the number of ’buses on the 
central streets would in any case multiply beyond the 
limit that the streets will bear. Everyone agrees that there 
is no solution of the problem save by the creation of a 
central controlling authority. 

But there the trouble begins again. What sort of an 
authority ? How composed and with what powers ? 
The late Government drafted a London Traffic Bill which 
caused violent controversy behind the scenes. The present 
Government, its hand forced by the strike, has actually 
introduced a Bill, based mainly on the old draft, but con- 
taining certain modifications. An attempt has been made 
to settle the strike by means of the Bill, but the men 
have very naturally refused to have their claim for a 
living wage made to depend on the political issue of traffic 
co-ordination. Traffic control may ease the problem of 
wages ; but it will not solve it. However London traffic 
is organised and controlled, the trams must pay a reason- 
able wage. And the main causes of tramway deficits 
are not touched, so far as we can see, by the Traffic Bill. 
The trams will pay, after providing for a reasonable wage, 
when they are released from unfair burdens in respect of 
road maintenance, rates and street widening—charges 
which ought either to be spread over all forms of road 
transport or borne by the general rates and taxes. Till 
that is secured, the problem of the tramways will remain, 
whether or not the Traffic Bill becomes law. 

It is difficult to criticise a Bill which is not yet printed 
and which is put forward only as a stopgap, with many 
apologies from those responsible for it. But it is perfectly 


plain that the present measure will not solve the London 


traffic problem. It gives certain powers to the Ministry 
of Transport; it sets up an Advisory Committee, op 
which we are glad to see that the public authorities are 
given majority representation. It establishes a contro] 
over road repairs executed by the various authorities 
responsible ; it creates powers for limiting the number of 
"buses plying along any particular route, for closing par. 
ticular routes to omnibus traffic, for eliminating the 
“pirate” which runs an irregular service over congested 
routes or during congested hours. But it does not, so far 
as we can see, establish any public financial control over 
the companies providing traffic facilities; it does not 
establish any public regulation of the fares to be charged, 
or the profits to be realised; and it does not set up any 
real controlling authority for London traffic as a whole, 

It is urged, of course, that the reason for these 
omissions is that the Bill is only a temporary measur, 
The problem of traffic control is intimately bound 
up with the whole question of the Government of 
Greater London—a question which the recent Royal 
Commission served only to make more confused and more 
controversial than ever. It is stated in the Bill itself 
that a full settlement of the traffic problem must await 
the solution of the problem of London Government. Up 
to a point that contention is sound enough, but it is surely 
not a reason for delaying the assumption of powers which 
are vital to any real control of London traffic in the public 
interest. We may hope for an early solution of the larger 
problem of the government of London, but we cannot 
profess to hope with much confidence. Are we to postpone 
real traffic reform to the Greek Kalends of a decisive settle- 
ment of this vexed and difficult issue ? 

In our view, the question of financial control is vital— 
as vital as the placing of the power of control in the hands 
of representatives, not of the combine, but of the travelling 
public. We are prepared neither to give the combine even 
a partial monopoly save under rigid control of fares and 
profits, nor to subject ourselves to a traffic authority mainly 
representing profit-making interests. We are not prepared 
to see the “ pirate ” "bus driven from the streets, or to let 
Lord Ashfield or anyone else decide for us by what mode 
of locomotion we shall travel, unless we are fairly assured 
both that fares will be kept within reasonable limits, subject, 
of course, to payment of fair wages to all sections of en- 
ployees, and that adequate and convenient travelling 
facilities will be forthcoming. 

We believe that in the long run nothing will do short 
of a full unification of London transport under complete 
public ownership as well as control. But this cannot be 
done immediately, and may reasonably be deferred to hk 
dealt with in conjunction with the wider problem of govem- 
ing the Greater London area as a whole. What we need 
at once is the creation of an interim Traffic Authority, with 
sufficient power to regulate fares and ensure the provision 
of adequate travelling facilities in all parts of London. 
Such an authority should include representatives of the 
various companies providing facilities, and of the workers 
engaged in the various branches of transport; but it 
should consist, as to a majority, of public representatives. 
The new Traffic Bill does safeguard the latter points, 
but unless the summary has misled us, it fails to secure 
either control of fares or profits, or the provision of adequate 
facilities in those large tracts of London which, so far from 
suffering through congestion of traffic, are at present badly 
under-served. It may be urged that the private companies 
cannot be compelled to run services where they do not 
want to run them, in pursuit of maximum profit ; but 
the acceptance of such a contention would lead directly 
to the conclusion that traffic facilities ought not to be left 
in private hands. If private companies undertake 4 
public service, such as transport, they incur the obligation 
to provide reasonable services, not only where and w 
it pays them best, but when and where they are needed. 

Most of these arguments, it may be said, have littl 
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relation to the present situation of the tramways, which 
has forced the crisis in London traffic as a whole. We 

As soon as the question of traffic control is raised, 
it involves principally questions which have nothing to 
do with the tram dispute. The issue in that dispute is 
perfectly plain. The men demand an advance of 8s. a 
week on rates which now range, for drivers and conductors, 
from 58s. to 67s. a week. If the advances were granted, 
tramway wages would still be less than omnibus wages, 
and would certainly not be more than commensurate with 
the work. The Interim Report of the Court of Enquiry 
admitted this by saying that “ the merits of the claim on 
behalf of the workers for an increase of wages were not 
seriously questioned.” This being so, the workers ought, 
in our view, to get their advance, and the financial position 
of the trams to be made sound by the removal of the unfair 
burdens to which they are now subjected. The attempt 
to make the settlement of the strike depend on the Traffic 
Bill is bound to fail. The two questions have points of 
connection, but they are fundamentally distinct. Lon- 
doners, all the same, will have cause to be thankful if the 
strike does force the authorities to face the traffic problem 
—provided that it is faced in the right way. 


SOUTH TIROL UNDER 
THE FASCISTS 


Bozen, March. 


Y using the term “South Tirol” I am exposing 
myself, if my crime be discovered before I leave 
Italian territory, to the — prescribed by 

Article 484 of the Italian Penal Code, whatever they 
may be, and any copy of THe NEw StaTesMaAN that enters 
South Tirol is liable to be seized by the police. It is, 
however, doubtful whether anybody in England would 
know what I meant if I talked about “Alto Adige,” 
which is the only designation that may be given to “ the 
northern part of the Province of Trent,” according to a 
decree of the Prefect of that province dated August 7th, 
1928. The South Tirolese are henceforth to be known 
as “ Atesino.”” Provisionally, however, the use is tolerated 
of “Hochetsch” and “ Etschlander,” which in the 
Prefect’s opinion are the German equivalents of “ Alto 
Adige” and “ Atesino,” although the South Tirolese 
themselves declare them to be fantastic inventions. Every 
place in South Tirol has been given a fabricated Italian 
name, which in many cases has no sort of relation to the 
historic name of the place. Thus Innischen, the frontier 
station on the line to Vienna, is officially known as “ San 
Candido,” and that is the only name put up on the 
station, so that, when one arrives, one does not know 
where one is. Of course nobody uses these names, and I 
was amused to find that, when I tried one of them on a 
railway official at Frankensfeste (now baptised ‘* Fortezza’’) 
he did not know what I meant. Apart from any other 
considerations, this wholesale alteration of names that are 
part of the history of the Tirol is in execrable taste. So 
far as I know it is unprecedented. Even the French 
Nationalists have not thought it necessary to change the 
name of Strasburg. 

These and similar imbecilities are typical of the Fascist 
mentality, which is that of political Nationalists in all 
countries, only more so. For the present régime in South 
Tirol is a Fascist, not an Italian, régime. It would be as 
unjust to identify Italy with Fascism as to identify a 
patient with the disease from which he was suffering. 
The Fascists themselves have shown, by the grotesque 
electoral system that they have introduced to secure 
their supremacy, that they know the majority of the 
talian people to be against them. Until 1922 Italian 
Governments in the main respected the solemn under- 
taking, given to the South Tirolese by the commander of 
the Italian forces at Trent on November 11th, 1918, that 
their own language, institutions and culture should be 
reserved. Two or three years later a commission of the 

ague of Nations was able to report that racial minorities 
were, on the whole, better treated in Italy than in any 


other country, although Italy had signed no minorities 
treaty. This wise and liberal policy was in accordance 
with Italian tradition, and had been consistently applied 
to the French-speaking inhabitants of Italian Savoy. 
Had it been continued the South Tirolese might in time 
have become resigned to their forcible separation from 
their fellow-countrymen in North Tirol, which was perhaps 
the worst violation of the principles on which the Armistice 
was concluded. As it is, Italy is likely to have a per- 
manently discontented and hostile population on her 
northern frontier. Small as that population is—only 
about a quarter of a million—it may yet prove a thorn in 
the side of Italy. All experience suggests that the attempt 
to force the South Tirolese to become Italians will fail 
and only make them cling more stubbornly than ever 
to their language and traditions. 

The avowed aim of the Fascists is to stamp out every 
vestige of the local Tirolese culture, gradually to eradicate 
the German language, and to Italianise completely the 
German Tirolese. The programme by which they hope to 
achieve this aim was defined by the Fascist senator, Ettore 
Tolomei, in a speech made on June 15th, 1923, in the 
Bozen Stadttheater. The thirty-one points in Senator 
Tolomei’s programme, which has been officially declared to 
be that of the Italian Government, form Appendix C of the 
memorandum presented to the President of the League of 
Nations Union by the four representatives of German 
South Tirol in the Italian Parliament. Several of the 
measures proposed by Senator Tolomei have already been 
carried out, but persons with German surnames have not 
yet been forced to Italianise them, nor has the statue of 
Walter von der Vogelweide yet been removed from the 
Walterplatz in Bozen. All pictures of Andreas Hofer, 
Haspinger and Speckbacher have, however, been removed 
from the schools, and all Alpine clubs not affiliated to the 
Club Alpino Italiano have been dissolved, and their property 
transferred to the latter. 

To show the character of the Fascist régime in South 
Tirol it would be enough, if space permitted, to publish the 
decrees promulgated during the last twelve months by the 
Prefect of the Province of Trent, under whose arbitrary 
rule South Tirol has been placed. The full text of these 
decrees will be found in the memorandum already men- 
tioned. In Bozen and the other large towns the municipal 
council has been dissolved, and its powers transferred to an 
Italian Commissioner. Neither the Town Commissioner 
nor the Sub-Prefect of Bozen can speak or understand a 
word of German. I had two conversations with the Sub- 
Prefect, Signor Boris, whose chief qualification for the post 
would appear to be his ardent Fascism. He began by 
assuring me that complete liberty reigned in South Tirol— 
he apparently forgot that liberty, according to Mussolini, 
is out of date—and that all the inhabitants understood 
Italian. Conversation with him was difficult, as I do not 
understand Italian, and his only other language was very 
bad French, but an interpreter helped us out. I submitted 
to him various facts, and he did not deny the accuracy of 
any of them, nor did he attempt any defence of Italian 
policy. He merely asserted that the Italian Government 
was always right, and that the South Tirolese were perfectly 
happy under Italian rule. He informed me, only half- 
earnestly, so far as I could judge, that if I wrote anything 
disagreeable to the Italian Government he would not again 
allow me to enter South Tirol. 

The Sub-Prefect is not popular in Bozen, but the 
individual relations between the inhabitants and the 
numerous Italian immigrants are, on the whole, friendly. 
The Italian officers and soldiers, who are not numerous, 
are particularly liked, and everybody agrees that they 
behave very well, and are indeed pleasanter than the civil 
authorities. The colonel of the Carabinieri, whom I met, 
is a charming man, whose only desire is to interfere as little 
as possible with the people. Even the local civil authorities, 
so far as I could learn, show no unnecessary harshness in 
administering the decrees, but there is an elaborate system 
of espionage, and inhabitants who have not acquired Italian 
citizenship—usually because it has been refused to them— 
are under constant menace of expulsion. Persons born in 
the district became Italian citizens ipso facto, but many 
inhabitants of South Tirol were born the other side of the 
Brenner, and cannot therefore claim Italian citizenship as a 
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right. In some cases such persons were granted Italian in parishes where nobody speaks Italian, they are made 


citizenship before the advent of the Fascists to power, and 
have since been deprived of it by the Fascist authorities and 
expelled from South Tirol. They are now without a 
nationality. Many former Austrian officials who were given 
Italian citizenship and retained in their posts by a former 
Italian Government have been turned out by the Fascists— 
in some cases to starve. Having become Italians they have 
no longer any claim on the Austrian Government. Some 
of the expulsions are particularly iniquitous. One of the 
worst cases is that of a doctor born in Innsbruck, who had 
ee gp for thirty years in Brixen. He was refused 

talian citizenship and expelled from South Tirol, leaving 
behind him his wife and family, although his two sons, being 
under eighteen at the time of the annexation and having 
been born in Brixen, were obliged to become Italians, and 
are actually doing their military service in the Italian army. 
It would have been better in some respects, and no more 
unjust, if the whole Tirol had been annexed to Italy, for 
there could not be a more integral national unity, and the 
relations between the two sides of the Brenner were as close 
as those between the different parts of an English county. 
As it is, families have been forcibly divided, some members 
becoming Italian, and others remaining Austrian, and in 
many cases people living in North Tirol are not allowed by 
the Italian authorities to visit their closest relatives on the 
other side of the Brenner. 

The old Austrian province of course included the Trentino, 
which is purely Italian. The racial frontier follows a line 
drawn from Zufall peak in the west to Ganitkogl, thence 
dipping down south as far as the town of Salurn, and 
returning north to Reiterjoch peak and thence east to 
M. Palue. North of this line and south of the Brenner 
lies German South Tirol, which at the Austrian census of 
1910 had 215,983 German inhabitants, 6,704 Italian, and 
19,605 “* Ladiner,” speaking an Italian dialect. The 
last all live in the valleys of the Dolomites. The new 
Italian frontier would have followed this line had the 
principle of “ self-determination ” been applied to South 
Tirol. Italy would then have acquired the Trentino, 
which in 1910 had 356,709 Italian and 13,550 German 
inhabitants. There are European territories where the 

pulation is so mixed that “ self-determination ”’ is almost 
impossible. That was not the case in South Tirol. 

Until about six months ago instruction in the South 
Tirolese schools was still given in German, but on October Ist 
a royal decree was promulgated making Italian the sole 
language of instruction in all elementary schools through- 
out Italy. This means that the French-speaking inhabitants 
of Italian Savoy are to be deprived of the right to use their 
native language which they have so long enjoyed. The 
decree is to be applied gradually. At present Italian is 
used only for the youngest children in the first classes. 
Next year its use will be extended to the second classes, 
and so on until the whole instruction in the school is in 
Italian. Obviously this change will involve the importation 
of teachers from other parts of Italy, for the large majority 
of elementary school teachers in South Tirol speak only 
German. How priests are to be found to give religious 
instruction in Italian nobody knows. In places like Bozen 
and Meran many people now speak some Italian—perhaps 
25 to 30 per cent. of the original population—but in the 
villages nobody speaks anything but German. The 
German secondary schools in South Tirol are also threat- 
ened. Already two have been suppressed in Bozen. 

All signs and public notices of every kind must be in 
Italian, but a German translation may be affixed. Laws 
and decrees are published solely in Italian, so that the large 
majority of the inhabitants cannot understand them, and 
nobody knows exactly what Austrian laws have been 
repealed or what Italian laws apply to the province of 
Trent, because the Government does not take the trouble 
to give the information. The archives of the law courts 
are in a state of chaos, many of the officials being unable 
to read the legal documents. Local authorities and public 
bodies of every kind are compelled to use Italian for all 
their transactions with or without German translations, 
except in certain parishes with a population of less than 
2,000, where an extension of the use of German may be 
granted up to October Ist of this year, but not for longer. 
Since regulations of this kind are evidently impracticable 





an excuse for importing Italian officials. In the Pog 
Office, railways, and other public services a knowledge of 
Italian is obligatory, with the result that many of the 
old officials have been dismissed. Italian workmen ar 
employed to a great extent on the railways. All com. 
munications issued by the Post Office are in Italian without 
a German translation, so that most of the inhabitants 
cannot read them. There is, of course, no freedom of the 
Press or of public meeting, and interference is not limited 
to political activity. Lectures on Tirolese poets have been 
prohibited, and societies and clubs for the cultivation of 
the German language and literature have been suppressed, 
In short, the treatment of the German Tirolese by the 
present Italian Government is perhaps the worst example 
of racial persecution in Europe. 

Even had the tolerant policy of the pre-Fascist Italian 
Governments continued, South Tirol would have suffered 
economically from annexation to Italy. The chief products 
of the country are wine and fruit, which Italy does not 
need. The German and Austrian markets have been lost 
and no others have been found to replace them. Wine 
in South Tirol is dirt-cheap and, as it no longer pays to 
grow any but the best qualities, which find a market 
principally in Switzerland, many of the vineyards in the 
valley are beginning to go out of cultivation. The fruit- 
growers have also lost their markets, except for the early 
and choicest fruits. The Trentino is suffering in this way 
as much as German South Tirol, and the port of Trieste 
has been ruined. As the only port of the Austrian Empire 
it was flourishing and prosperous. As one of several 
Italian ports it is superfluous and is killed by the competition 
of Venice. 

I must not forget the latest exploit of the Italian Govern- 
ment. It has suddenly begun to confiscate the property 
of German citizens in South Tirol. This confiscation is 
not authorised by Article 297 B of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which refers only to the territories, colonies, possessions 
and protectorates of the Allied Powers, “ including ter- 
tories ceded to them by the present treaty.” Nor is it 
authorised by Article 249 A of the Treaty of St. Germain, 
by which South Tirol was ceded to Italy, for that Article 
refers only to the property of Austrian subjects. It is said 
that the Reparations Commission in 1919 declared the 
confiscation of German property in South Tirol to be 
in accordance with the “ spirit” of the Peace Treaties. 
That is possible, but who gave the Reparations Com- 
mission the power to set aside the letter of the Treaties? 
This is not a matter of Italian internal politics, and it 
should be referred to the Court of International Justice. 
Space will not allow me to give details of the many cases 
of abominable hardship that this confiscation has involved, 
but I will mention one as an example. A widow named 
Maria Entleuthner, aged 71, owns a small house in Meran 
worth about 50,000 lire, in which she lives. Her sole 
means of subsistence are the rent that she receives from 
letting the greater part of the house and what her daughter 
can earn by giving piano lessons. The Italian Government 
has confiscated her house, and all her furniture, including 
the beds and the daughter’s piano and music. Charming 
people, the Fascists! Ropert DELL. 


THE INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT]. 
Dursan, February. 


NOTHER crisis in the position of Indians in S$. 
A Africa is at hand. The Union Government, 
urged by pressure from their white supporters 

and by the growing flame of indignation against Indian 
“encroachments,” has undertaken to introduce a Bill, 
known as the “Class Areas Bill,” which gives powers 
to “ proclaim” areas within the boroughs and to limit 
to these defined areas the members of distinct classes 
among its residents. On its surface the Bill is fair; it does 
not specify any particular race to be dealt with. Theo- 
retically it would be possible to proclaim European areas. 
But no one in practice doubts on which race the Bill is 
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intended to operate. The pure-bred native is already in 
most towns confined to the locations, some of which are 
quite well managed. The intention is certainly to provide 
for Indian segregation and the Bill may also affect such 
mixed populations as the Griquas and the Cape Malays. 

A torrent of indignation has been aroused; all over the 
country Indians are holding protest meetings and arranging 
for deputations. The big Indian picture-palace in Durban 
was crowded on a recent Sunday, and speeches in five or 
six different languages, evoking in the large audience the 
utmost enthusiasm, were made by orators of various grades 
of caste and education, ranging from a highly educated 
Europeanised lawyer through Mohammedan ecclesiastics 
to persons who appeared to come from the lower grades 
of coolie labour. One speaker, in particular, reminded 
two hearers of the vividly humorous and emotional per- 
sonality of the late Will Crooks. 

The Indian case in truth is strong and produces much 
sympathy among persons of humanitarian ideals. The 
Indians were brought to Natal somewhat against the 
wishes of the Indian Government, and the prosperity of 
the sugar industry has been built upon their indentured 
labour. The coolie element was naturally followed by the 
Mohammedan traders—erroneously described as Arabs— 
and both coolies and traders alike have prospered in a 
country still comparatively empty and climatically suited 
to them. Further immigration has now been stopped, 
and great efforts have been made to induce the Indians to 
repatriate themselves. But a large proportion, probably 
one-half, are African born and they are unwilling to leave 
a country where they have found a better livelihood than 
they hope for at home, and which is, after all, a part of 
that British Commonwealth to which India also belongs. 

But the Indians are subject to many and humiliating 
disadvantages. Save at the Cape, they have no Parlia- 
mentary vote, and white Natal is almost unanimously 
demanding their exclusion from the municipal franchise. 
In some parts of the Union, e.g., Zululand and Pondoland, 
they are altogether prohibited from settling. In other 
sections they are considerable landowners and pay heavy 
rates. But they are shut out from general public life and 
have, by custom, no share in certain public amenities 
provided by the rates. In Durban, for instance, they can 
ride only on the top back seats of the trams, where delicate 
and shrinking Indian women must be prepared to be 
jostled by robust, ill-smelling Kaffirs. The Indians cannot 
use the Public Library, be present at the Municipal con- 
certs, swim in the magnificent open air swimming bath, 
or use the beach enclosure kept up against the smashing 
Indian Ocean breakers at a considerable annual charge to 
the rates. The educational facilities offered to them are 
meagre; there are Government schools for Indians, but 
no higher or technical education, and no Indian can attend 
a lecture or debate organised for the white community. 
The practice of providing in land contracts against alien- 
ation to Indians is increasing. There is, of course, no 
ordinary social intercourse whatever between whites and 
Indians. Any respectable European family receiving an 
Indian visitor on terms of equality would be promptly 
sent to Coventry by its neighbours. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that the Indians regard with 
the utmost dislike and suspicion the proposed new Bill. 
They expect, should it become law, to be forced into the 
least desirable localities and there to be neglected, to be 
left to fester in insanitary surroundings, with all their 
chances of making a decent livelihood indefinitely diminished. 
And there is no doubt that in the absence of carefully 
devised safeguards they could not expect even a meagre 
amount of consideration and fair dealing in certain districts 
of Natal. 

It is no wonder that anger and suspicion have been 
aroused. But there is another side to the question. The 
European population too is angry and determined. They 
are convinced, as was said last week by Mr. Graham 


McKeurtan, M.L.A., that nothing less is at stake than white 
civilisation in S. Africa. The European and the Indian 
standard cannot exist side by side in a system of laisser 
faire. The Indians, especially the low-grade, almost 
out-caste coolies, who form a large proportion of Natal’s 
Indian population, can “ live on the smell of an oil-rag,” 
will sleep anywhere and anyhow four or five in a bed, dwell 
resignedly in any kind of rigged up shanty and regard 
sanitation and cleanliness as unnecessary luxuries. The 
inevitable result is that the Indian drives the European 
out of one occupation after another and spreads squalor 
and degradation wherever he goes. To give but one or 
two examples: tailoring is rapidly becoming an Indian 
occupation ; they are crowding into the furniture trade, 
menacing the printers, and have all but completely driven 
out the white leather-workers. In fact, the European 
artisan in S. Africa sees himself threatened with the fate 
from which white Australia only just saved itself through 
the exclusion of the Chinese. Further, the Indian traders, 
it is asserted, can prosper on a basis of a relatively low 
per cent. profit on landed charges; the white trader, 
not willing to sleep under the counter or do without decent 
food or sanitation, requires double or treble. The result 
is that in all but the larger towns in Natal and the Trans- 
vaal the Indian trader is supreme. It is strange to stay 
at a place with an English farming population and an 
English name such as Nottingham Road, and to be obliged 
to purchase one’s tooth-powder, biscuits and daily paper 
from an Ali Mahommed in a red fez. And any competent 
economist can see that a class of alien store-keepers estab- 
lished in the midst of a farming population will certainly 
produce awkward economic and racial problems. Some- 
thing very similar to the Eastern European loathing of 
the Jewish trader is likely to come into being. 

There is again the question of sanitation. The poorer 
Indians establish themselves beyond the municipal boun- 
daries to escape rates. S. Africa has as yet no organised 
system of rural public health administration, and the 
Indians live as they please. The result is that nearly 
every S. African town is littered on its outskirts with 
Indian suburbs, the squalor of which is indescribable ; 
kerosene-tin hovels are jumbled anyhow in a state of over- 
crowded filth on an area strewn with every kind of dirt 
and traversed by open drains also used for washing and 
drinking. There is a certain hillside in Durban; one 
slope, in the borough, is clean and well arranged, with neat 
houses set amid blossoming shrubs. The other side, 
beyond the boundary, is a horror of congested, dirty 
higgledy-piggledy Indian hovels, a mere hotbed of disease 
and demoralisation. The English suburbs evolve voluntary 
associations to organise roads, sanitation and public 
health. Even the wealthy Indians are apparently content 
to leave this squalor untouched. While these conditions 
prevail no European can live long in Natal without coming 
to feel some sympathy for the anti-Indian agitation. 

S. Africa hankers after the Australian solution. Anti- 
Asiatic Leagues are being formed and the cry for a white 
S. Africa raised. But no such easy solution is possible. 
The Indians are our fellow-citizens, brought to the country 
under a definite promise to their Government that their 
well-being should be cared for. They cannot be sent 
away compulsorily save through the violation of British 
honour ; they will not go voluntarily, save at a prohibitive 
cost. Their racial pride is rising to self-consciousness. 
Their peculiar relation on the one hand to a self-governing 
Dominion and on the other to the great Indian Dependency 
places them in a strategic position of great significance, 
which they will use to the full. 

In these circumstances, the policy of S. Africa will be a 
supreme test of statesmanship. Not for her the easy 
solution of Australia—exclusion of Asiatics and a purely 
white population; nor certainly, as suggested by some 
enthusiasts, assimilation. The instinct which impels every 
white population placed among coloured races to keep its 
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blood pure is profoundly justified. The decay of the 
Portuguese colonies warns us whites in Africa to beware 
of that solution. S. Africa’s task is the tremendously 
difficult problem of working out a form of society in which 
races of different grades and levels of culture can live to- 
gether on terms of mutual good will without injuring each 
other. Can this be done? It has never been achieved in 
the past, but perhaps it may be S. Africa’s immensely 
significant destiny to evolve it. If the Class Areas Bill 
could be so amended as to convince the Indian population 
that under it they would be treated fairly and generously, 
a beginning in this policy would be made. Two points 
immediately suggest themselves. One at least of the Com- 
missioners to arrange for the delimitation of the proclaimed 
areas should be an Indian. There are many Indian pro- 
fessional men quite capable of discharging such an office, 
though at present they are entirely debarred from public 
life, save to a small extent at the Cape. And a rule should 
be established—a somewhat similar rule is not uncommon 
in S. African municipalities in reference to natives—that 
all rates and taxes paid by Indians should be used for the 
benefit of Indians. In short, S. Africa should aim neither 
at exclusion nor at assimilation, but at the establishment of 
concurrent institutions suitably modified to meet the 
needs of each of its varied races, and providing for each 
race adequate expression for its own peculiar genius. 


THE MOST POPULAR SUBJECT 


T is said that a weekly paper devoted to wireless has 

a circulation of 600,000. It is almost impossible 

for anybody who does not habitually “listen in” to 
believe it. Is there any other paper devoted to a single 
subject that has anything approaching this circulation ? 
Even horse-racing, which appeals to the one violent passion 
that civilised man does not share with the ape in the 
jungle—the love of money—has no weekly paper, I fancy, 
with a circulation of anything approaching half-a-million. 
Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that “listening- 
in” is nearly so popular a subject as_horse-racing. 
“Listening-in” is undoubtedly very attractive for the 
moment to a great many people who have nothing better 
to do. But horse-racing appeals to hundreds of thousands 
of people who have ever so many better things to do, but 
who are willing to neglect them for the sake of the master- 
passion. “ Listening-in”’ has also the advantage of being 
a novelty. A wireless set is the toy of the hour, and is no 
more to be resisted than was tiddley-winks thirty years 
ago or ping-pong ten years later. The human race must 
go mad over something or other, and especially it must 
go mad over something different from what it was 
going mad over a few months ago. It is a wise instinct 
that makes us say that “‘ so-and-so is all the rage just now.” 
By using such a phrase we recognise that in our passion for 
novelties we are little better than lunatics. These waves of 
mania overwhelm us like epidemics, and, when cycling or 
fox-trotting is the vogue, it infects us by the million, like 
the microbe of influenza. Hence we have to make a dis- 
tinction between the things that are popular for the 
moment and the things that will go on being popular for 
ever. I find it hard to believe that “ listening-in ” belongs 
to the second of these categories. ‘“‘Listening-in” has 
undoubtedly, in the common phrase, “come to stay.” 
But it will survive, I feel sure, as a convenience rather than 
as an exciting amusement for old and young. We shall 
end by blessing it as we bless the telephone, and cursing 
it as we curse the telephone. It would make one despair 


of the human race if one thought that men, women and 
children could be content night after night and year after 
year to go on lazily sitting at home and “ listening-in ” 
to music that they would not go round the corner to hear 
and to addresses that they would not be willingto pay two- 
pence admission to hear if they were given in a town hall. 


I have heard men whose children had left them to get 
married and who had reached an age at which it was 
inadvisable to continue to frequent public-houses affirm 
that they were happier at home since the invention of 
wireless. But how melancholy a view of life it suggests 
if there is no alternative to “ listening-in” but to do 
nothing and be bored by it! Undoubtedly this solitude 
of hundreds and thousands of human beings is a very real 
fact. A visitor from another planet would be struck 
at once by the fact that the average inhabitant of the 
earth does not yet know how to read, does not yet know 
how to talk, does not yet know how to amuse himself when 
the day’s work is done. The only thing that most of us 
wish to do with our time is to kill it. It is as though, 
instead of finding life too short, we found it too long, 
There is nothing in particular we want to say, nothing in 
particular we want to hear, nothing in particular we want 
to learn. If we are not born or bred with a taste for books 
or music or philosophy, we should never dream of taking 
the trouble of acquiring the taste, but are content to 
leave such things to people whom we on the whole despise 
for being different from ourselves. We are really rather 
pathetic figures. We are like some primeval man, living 
on the barren bank of a river and unable to invent even 
the clumsiest boat that will carry him to the Edens on the 
other side. We have invented in the last hundred years 
some wonderful means of mechanical transport, but we 
have not yet invented any means of transporting ourselves 
into regions of knowledge and imagination of which we 
have not been born citizens. There are many men who 
would feel more nervous of going to a Bach recital than of 
taking an aeroplane trip to India. They would positively 
feel giddier at a Beethoven concert than when flying over 
the Alps. It is as though the arts were unapproachable 
and perilous countries; and not one man in a thousand 
is bold enough to do more than look at them in the distance 
through a telescope. 

It is the average man’s shyness of approaching the arts 
that is the chief cause of the popularity of “ listening-in,” 
“* best-sellers,” and all the other “ crazes” with which 
from year to year he so gallantly does his best to kill time. 
It is in vain that the artists attempt to belabour him into 
an interest in their work. He is firmly convinced that, 
in order to understand them, he would have to learn a 
language as foreign to him and as difficult as Sanskrit. 
and he suspects that, instead of helping him to kill time, 
they are in a conspiracy to make him work overtime. 
And yet, if he but knew, he could probably find in Chaucer 
and Dr. Johnson a more permanent solace for solitude 
than in the works of Miss Dell. It is absurd to take the 
arts too seriously and to imagine that apart from them 
the world is a wilderness. A man might live a very full 
and happy life without ever seeing a picture or reading a 
book. On the other hand, there is no use in flattering 
the average man, as so many people do nowadays, by 
pretending that every new craze he goes in for is admirable. 
He might as well, during so brief a stay on so agreeable a 
planet, enjoy the richest pleasures, and we ought to 
lament if, as he goes through life, he has so little greed 
for the delicacies that lie about him in profusion. He is 
too modest and too easily contented. Many a man lives 
till seventy without ever having tasted a cup of perfect 
coffee or a perfectly cooked beefsteak. Even rich men 
go on helplessly living in ugly houses with ugly furniture and 
eating deplorably cooked food. We are fatalists and, 
whether in our pleasures or our politics, have very little 
belief that it is any good trying to change things as they are. 
Hence, instead of attempting to create a more charming 
and genial world, we concentrate on making ends meet and, 
when we have finished, we turn to wireless and the cinemas 
as the eighteenth century turned to gambling and drink. 
There are social reformers to-day who are delighted that 
the cinema is emptying the public-houses just as Trotsky is 
delighted that the cinema is emptying the churches. I 
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am not sure, however, that a world, in which there were no 
churches or public-houses, and in which everybody went 
two or three times a week to the cinema would be a happier 
or more desirable world. I have no dislike of the cinema, 
and I was as enthusiastic an admirer of Charlie Chaplin as 
anybody till I saw his Woman of Paris ; but all this craze 
for the company of machines instead of human beings is 
just as likely to denote a step backwards as a step forwards 
in civilisation. There is no evidence that the taste for 
cinemas and wireless is a whit better for a man than the 
taste for drink. Negatively, it is better for him, as it is 
less likely to incite him to violence. But, at the present 
stage, the cinema and wireless are merely, like drink, 
an inferior means of killing time. They are proof 
that we have not yet discovered the secret of what to do 
with our lives, and that we are still, after thousands of 
years, in terror lest, if we are left with an evening on our 
hands, we may be bored to death. 

On the other hand, it may be contended that it is a 
great feat for human beings to have discovered ways of 
killing time that are not positively mischievous. The 
alternative to wireless may easily be not something better 
but something worse. The modern world has certainly 
found a means of popularising pleasures that are strangely 
innocent for so errant an animal as man. And to be able 
to kill time without also killing a man (like the Imperial 
Romans) or an animal (like the Spanish bull-fighter and 
the English rabbit-courser) is an advance in mansuetude. 
Apart from this, we may even doubt whether the cinema 
and wireless are so overwhelmingly popular as the Press 
would make us believe. Are they really more popular 
than politics? Is Charlie Chaplin talked about in more 
homes than Mr. Ramsay MacDonald? Are they more 
popular than flowers? How many people, if they had 
to make a choice, would give up their garden rather 
than their wireless set? If you walk through London, 
you will still see streets that do not contain more than 
a single wireless installation among them, and it is not 
impossible to meet men who have never seen a cinema 
play in their lives. Even the churches, I fancy, are in 
many parts of England still the centres of far greater 
public interest than the cinema. Yet the clergy, except 
Dean Inge and a few others, have all but disappeared 
from the public eye, if we may judge from the illustrated 
papers. Hence we may surmise that the world is a great 
deal fuller of serious people than the photographs in the 
papers suggest. It may well be that the most popular 
woman in England is not a film actress but an extremely 
earnest politician; and it is obvious during a General 
Election that even foreign politics may become for a few 
days at least a more generally popular subject than even 
wireless. I fancy, however, that there are two kinds of 
popular subjects—the subjects that we can talk about 
easily, like wireless, and the subjects that we do not like 
to talk about to everybody, like religion and (in a measure) 
politics. We like the common amusements, such as 
horse-racing and wireless, largely because they make us 
neighbours with all the world and so give us something to 
talk about with everybody. Horse-racing, I think, will 
outlive wireless in popularity chiefly because it gives 
people something new to talk about every day, while 
wireless cannot, so far as I can see, go on for ever pro- 
viding the stimulus of a novel excitement. Artists, no 
doubt, will make use of it, as they have made use of the 
cinema and the gramophone, and statesmen will make use 
of it. But we shall cease to enjoy songs merely because 
we do not see the singer, or speeches merely because we 
do not see the speaker. In ten years’ time there will be 
ho romance in hearing from America over the wireless 
music that we could beat at home on our own pianola. 
By that time, however, somebody will have discovered 
something else, and we shall probably all be flying in 
ten shilling aeroplanes or have found the way to the four- 
dimensional world. Whatever happens, we may be sure 


that the race of men will still be going crazy over a new 
invention for killing time. And a few men, without the 
roots of progress in them, will continue to follow Adam 
and dig with an old-fashioned spade in a garden. But 
even they will probably be seduced into trying some new 
method of growing lettuces by electricity. For, not being 
a bird, man cannot resist novelty, even if only in a fer- 
tiliser or a patent medicine or a way of brushing the hair. 
Us 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
Y \HE period of European negotiations is approaching, 


and it is a matter of some consequence to know 

what our political parties are going to do about it. 
We have had one recent experience of what a reckless Press 
and an extreme faction behind it can do to weaken a 
Prime Minister’s hands. M. Poincaré was able to take 
continual advantage of his knowledge of the power of the 
Diehards and the Rothermere Press to damage Mr. Law and 
Mr. Baldwin whenever they took a clear and vigorous line. 
Is the same tale to be told about the MacDonald Govern- 
ment ? When the Prime Minister opens the controversy 
with M. Poincaré he will be bound to pay more than one 
visit to the Continent. The visits may be prolonged, for 
the difficulties are enormous, ahd the rise in the franc 
has hardly tended to soften the mind of M. Poincaré. 
If Mr. MacDonald has to hurry back from his 
encounters with the lions of the Quai d’Orsay to resist 
another Poplar or five-cruiser attack from the Liberals, or 
a Conservative ramp on Singapore or the Aleutian Islands, 
or heaven knows where, what chance exists either of a 
continuous investigation of policy, or of impressing foreign 
statesmanship with the stability and the strength of the 
national position? In fact, there is an almost unanimous 
opinion on foreign policy in this country, and that opinion 
the Foreign Secretary well represents. If that is the case, 
he must have an adequate assurance and demonstration of 
support, otherwise the cause which he will plead at Paris 
and elsewhere, which happens to be the cause of European 
civilisation, will go down. 

a* * * 

What are the Liberal and Conservative parties going to 
do about it? It is for them to say what they want as a 
condition of giving the Government the guarantee of 
reasonable help which is indispensable. They say, and I 
think truly, that they do not wish to come into power. 
They do not propose, and apparently do not want, another 
Coalition, and they express no disagreement with the 
Prime Minister’s spirit and attitude. Surely then they 
cannot, with decent regard for the interests of the country, 
and for their own character and traditions on foreign policy, 
maintain an embarrassing, a weakening, or a disorganising 
tactic in Parliament while the Prime Minister is on a mission 
for his country and for the peace of the world. If there 
were such a controversy between the Government and the 
opposing parties as might rend our political system asunder, 
there would be reason for having done with it, and finding a 
substitute. But as one Opposition party put it in power, 
and another is only in minor controversy with it, while the 
country as a whole is markedly favourable, the case for a 
Truce of God on foreign affairs is complete. 

* * + 

Consider the situation as French Nationalism has made 
it. France, it appears, has renewed a demand on us for 
an armed alliance (it is nothing else) of “‘security.”’ Security 
for what? Security for the Treaty, which she interprets 
narrowly, hardly, and solely in regard to her own interests, 
and in disregard of ours or Italy’s, or those of world- 
peace. Security for her plus-Treaty and anti-Treaty 
operations, i.e., her invasions of the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr, and the Palatinate. Security for the Conventions, 
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open and secret, establishing Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Belgium (as far as Belgium will go) as vassal military 
powers. (The latest of these documents, if the text given 
by Berlin be correct, provides for a whole set of military 
measures against Hungary, against Austria, and, of course, 
against Germany, as well as an agreement to resist Italy 
in the Mediterranean.) Security to pay “ unlimited war 
credits ’’ (as in the case of Czecho-Slovakia) and to maintaina 
standing army of about 625,000 men (excluding the Colonial 
Army), 33,000 officers, 70,000 non-commissioned officers, 
4,000 aeroplanes (1,500 in the first line and a large reserve), 
765 general staff officers at the War Ministry, (there were 
only 821 in 1914),and such an assemblage of war material, 
oil stores, and other aids to the successful invasion of her 
neighbours (for none can invade her) as has never been 
brought together in peace since modern warfare began. 
Security, finally, to go on boasting, as Poincaré boasted 
the other day, that France was now a nation of “ one 
hundred million men.” An Antwerp correspondent sends 
me an illustration of what French generals mean when 
they take calculations like these from their statesmen’s 
lips. A few days ago General Mangin was asked what 
could be the future of France in view of the constant 
diminution of the birth-rate. The general replied, “* with 
an air of intense conviction”’: 

It will be formidable. Our colonial policy attaches to us all the 
black and yellow peoples whom we pacify and organise, bringing 
to them prosperity and health. France may now consider that 
she has a population of 100 millions. From the military point of 
view we have at our disposal a unique power in the future. Belgium 
might well, on her side, use her Congolese subjects and organise 
militarily the ten million inhabitants of the Belgian Congo. France 
herself can furnish the cadres of her army, while the colonies will 
furnish the men. We have a general staff of the highest order. 
France has a brilliant future. She believes in it and that is why, 
being very strong, she is very pacific. 

* * OK 

What is this but to exchange classical French civili- 
sation for a semi-Roman Imperialism? Does Poincaré’s 
defeat materially alter this grave set of affairs? Good 
observers think not. Poincaré’s real fall is not yet. 
It is said that between him and Barthou an informal 
agreement has existed for some time that if one goes the 
other shall succeed on a friendly understanding and with 
no change of foreign policy. But what would go with him? 
A temperament tenacious, obdurate, fixed in all its ideas, 
and flexible only in devising ingenious ways of realising 
them. But facts are hard things, and confusion in the 
Ruhr can only abate if the new French Government is 
prepared for a real change of policy. Take the “‘Micum” 
Agreements. They expire on the 15th of next month. 
They cannot be renewed, for neither the industrialists nor 
the German Government can finance them. The second 
is bankrupt, the first have practically exhausted their 
credits. The probable cost of these Agreements ranges 
from 90 to 100 million gold marks a month, and this sum 
can no longer be found. In return for a failure to continue 
them the French threaten fresh seizures of mines, factories, 
and businesses. On this imminent breach will come the 
German elections. A Nationalist and Conservative victory 
is tolerably certain. It is thought that the Conservative- 
Nationalist section will rise to 100, that the Centre Party will 
furnish another 100, while the Social Democratic strength 
will sink to 100, with perhaps 30 Communists. As the 
result of these changes alone (the smaller groupings are 
not likely to affect them seriously) the shift of power from 
the Left to the Right is certain. What greeting is 
Nationalist France likely to give to such a Germany, and 
what will Germany’s reply be ? 

* * * 


The Churchill defeat is not a phenomenon ; it is a kind 
of recurring event in Mr. Churchill’s unfortunate electoral 
career. Neither in his nor Mr. Lloyd George’s case do we 
make sufficient allowance for the paralysing effect that the 
war has had even on the most vital and resilient tempera- 


— 


ments. Morally and intellectually these men are exhausted, 
and there being no essential virtue left in them, they present 
no appeal to which the country can respond. Recovery 
is always possible—only it has not come. What is really 
important is the reaction of the event on the two parties 
who were really defeated in it. Liberalism, unable as yet 
to make its all-important choice between the Right and the 
Left, its old idealism overlaid with the little tactics pursued 
by little men, and its considerable intellectual force being 
steadily worn away on these trifles, has a futureless air, 
which must persist, unless its old moral-intellectual touch 
with the thought of its age can be renewed. The problem 
of Toryism is a different one. The anti-Baldwinites 
(now again for the moment in the ascendant) cannot 
solve it. Anti-Socialism does not make even a Conser- 
vative doctrine, any more than the oft-tried, oft-rejected 
Mr. Chamberlain can make a leader. Between the two 
confusions is the dilemma of Mr. Lloyd George. Judging 
by the Chronicle article; his instant recoil from the West- 
minster result is to anti-Asquithian Radicalism, almost 
to Labourism. It is almost his normal gesture, but just 
now it is an extremely disruptive one. 
* a * 

I was one of a number of writers who were asked to 
pass a revised judgment on the first critical estimate of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s play The Forest. Personally, I think 
these “appeal hearings”’ of disputed literary cases are 
useful institutions, and I must confess that my own judg- 
ment was for a reversal of the verdict. The Forest is like 
The Skin Game (not quite so brilliantly constructed, maybe) 
that is to say, it is one of a series of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
definite, sharply-drawn presentments of the politico-moral 
problems of our time. In The Skin Game the problem was 
that of the great imperial race for the possession of the 
earth, with war as its method and sequel. The Forest 
is a continuation of the same study of world-forces, with 
finance as the governing factor. At least the critics might 
try and discover what Mr. Galsworthy is at as a preliminary 
to discussing his method. But this is the last thing to 
trouble these intelligent explorers, who, while cleverly 
describing and cataloguing the trees in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Forest, unhappily leave us without a clue to its true climate 
and character. 


rm * * 
The four English Banks which contributed to the French 
loan negotiated by Messrs. Lazard were, I believe, Barclays, 
Lloyds, the Westminster, and the National Provincial. 
The Midland does not appear in this list. 
WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
W. H. HUDSON 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I read with feelings of sharp dissent your reviewer 
upon W. H. Hudson, who employed himself in commenting 
unfavourably upon a notion of Hudson’s character derived 
from Mr. Morley Roberts’ book. I have not read that book, 
but I have read other works by Mr. Morley Roberts, including 
his Life of Gissing, and though I have enjoyed his frank, rather 
jolly talent, it is clear from every sentence he writes, or omits to 
write, that he does not bend upon life and character a very 
fine or deep attention ; perhaps it is not the least of his virtues 
as an author that he makes no such pretension. But that being 
the case, when I do read his life of Hudson, I shall be careful 
to compare any new impressions I may acquire with those 
gotten through that companionship with Hudson himself which 
readers of his books enjoy, that delicate, rare companionship 
which only solitary poetic natures can give us. This is what 
your reviewer did not do; and I am forced to suppose that, 
indeed, he had no others with which to check the chatter of 
Hudson’s old crony. Beware, by-the-bye, of the confidences 
of the proud but casual crony of rare men: “ Rossetti? - 
knew him well. A clever, surly chap—used to aevour a nuge 


dish of eggs and bacon every morning with disgusting relish. 
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you know him by his Blessed Damozels, but I—my God! you 
should have heard his limericks! Slave to chloral, poor fellow.” 
Accurate, this: but such reports must be assimilated with 
a knowledge of a poet’s mind, before they are allowed to con- 
tribute to final judgment. Of moral criticism, based on Mr. 
Morley Roberts, of Hudson’s character the reviewer gave us 
much ; of literary criticism little. But from both approaches 
his conclusion was the same : Hudson was not “ great.” Great ! 
nefarious adjective: the ready excuse of ungrateful insensi- 
bility, expressive in its very sound of a jarring bolt shot across 
the mind’s door: ‘“‘ Not great.” Who is? Were Lamb, 
De Quincey, Gray ? So few are great that the word excludes 
the vast majority of well-remembered, well-loved authors. 
rll grant your reviewer readily, Hudson was not great. But 
let me mark in passing a symptom of that insensibility ; his 
description of that singularly beautiful book, Far Away and 
Long Ago, as merely “a wonderful exercise of memory,” and 
his challenge that we shall not find in the author of The Purple 
Land, Green Mansions and The Crystal Age one passage that 
rises above the level—though that no mean one—of Jefferies 
at his best or even touches that of Thoreau. Here there is no 

to quote. I will meet assertion with assertion: that 
there is a wondering contemplative loveliness in Hudson’s work 
which excels the somewhat dry didactic observation of that fine 
dassic Thoreau, as indubitably as Hudson’s grace in simple 
statement excels Jefferies’ average prose. 

But turning to the moral criticisms in the review, I can drop 
assertion and stand on argumentative ground. Your reviewer 
does not revere the character of Hudson; therefore Hudson 
is a writer of small consequence. If that judgment was based 
upon divination from his works themselves, it would have some 
critical interest, for moral values and esthetic are often insepar- 
able. But this estimate rests on three anecdotes : that Hudson, 
himself an old man over seventy, confessed to a friend that he 
dreaded going down to visit his unconscious wife because he 
was always ill at Worthing ; that the mother of two little girls 
complained when they grew up that he lost delighted interest 
in them ; that a lady said that his friendship “ had to be kept 
and would not stay just because he had once given it.” Slender 
grounds these for concluding in spite of touches of sympathy 
most exquisite in an author’s own work, that he himself was 
inhuman and meanly timid. 

Hudson’s marriage was a strange union. She was ninety- 
three when she died, and nearly fifty when he married her at the 
age of twenty-nine. On the evidence of a book such as Mr. 
Roberts’s, to pretend to know what was in his mind at the end 
is presumptuous. And with regard to the mother, who was 
disappointed with Hudson for losing interest in her little daughters 
when they became flappers, I think a poet might be excused; 
certainly it would be rash to judge him without knowing the 
young creatures in question. As for the lady who said that 
Hudson’s friendship had to be “kept,” it was the opinion of 
Dr. Johnson, whom the reviewer allows to be “a great man,” 
that friendships invariably needed to be kept in repair. 

I would not deny, however, that Hudson in personal relations 
was probably more than usually detached; artists, and even 
saints, are apt to be. But that it was an exquisite and necessary 
detachment, throwing out the most delicate filaments of imagina- 
tion and sympathy, the significant things he can tell us of those 
he met upon his travels clearly show.—Yours, etc., 

JOHN RAVENSHAW. 


THE LUNACY LAWS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMan. 

_ Str,—Since the question of Lunacy Reform has been reopened 
in the Press, as a result of the Harnett case, there has been no 
contribution in which a more important point has been dealt 
with than in the article which appeared in your issue of 
March 15th, in which it is made clear that a person may be 
” certifiable,” but that it does not follow that there need neces- 
sarily be any reason why he should be “certified.” Both the 
public and the medical profession require to be educated in regard 
to this, and one of the objects to be aimed at in any reform of 
the Lunacy laws that may be secured is that this distinction 
Should be accepted, and that it should be made possible for a 
person of unsound mind to be dealt with in accordance with this 
principle without infringing the law. 

_ If not encroaching too much on your valuable space I should 
like to be allowed to refer to another matter about which there 
“ppears to be considerable misapprehension and consequent 
intimidation of the public. It is that certain reforms in our 
laws would, if secured, allow of dangerous lunatics 


wandering at large, and thus prove a menace to society. There 
could be no greater mistake than to suppose this, for the only 
way in which any such thing could happen would be by doctors 
refusing to certify persons dangerous to themselves or to others, 
on the ground that such a person might at some subsequent 
period succeed in an action for damages against them. There is, 
in reality, no justification for any such attitude by the profession, 
although the idea has been fostered by the medical Press, for 
the findings in the Everett case, which went to the Court of 
Appeal, and afterwards to the House of Lords, made it quite 
clear that no such action could succeed against a medical man 
responsible for certifying a person as of unsound mind, the 
Magistrate or Justice of the Peace being alone responsible for 
committing the supposed lunatic to an asylum.—Yours, etc., 

J. S. Risren Russeizt, M.D. 

44 Wimpole Street, 
March 21st. 





To the Editor of Tut New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—The article by Dr. Harry Roberts, which appeared in 
your issue of March 15th, is an interesting and useful contribution 
which deals fairly with several aspects of this difficult subject. 
Emphasis, however, ought to be laid on the fact that persons 
suffering from mental disorder do much more harm to the 
minds and lives of those around them than is accounted for by 
such terms as “ being considered an intolerable nuisance,” 
** making a fool of himself,’ or “ being an abominable incubus.” 
And, in fact, that in the long run the most serious trouble is not 
** danger to the individual or to other people, or serious risk to 
the property rights of others . . .”’, but is the wearing down and 
degradation of the physical and mental health of those adults 
who are necessarily associated with the unhealthy mind, and the 
permanent warping and deformation of the mental growth of 
associated children. One must have sympathy and under- 
standing, and do what is possible for the attainment of health 
by the sufferer, but consideration of the cost to the lives of 
others does not point towards more home life for the insane, 
but to less.—Yours, ete. M. 


HUNGARY AND THE HAPSBURGS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your review of Captain von Werkmann’s book, The 
Tragedy of Charles of Hapsburg, printed in to-day’s issue, con- 
tains the following sentence: “ Italy was only attached to 
the Little Entente on one point—the exclusion of the Hapsburgs ; 
her candidate for the Hungarian throne was the Archduke 
Joseph.” This is not quite accurately put, as the Archduke 
Joseph himself is a Hapsburg. What your reviewer wants to 
say is that Italy’s chief concern was the exclusion of the 
legitimate Hapsburg line, that of Charles and his offspring. 
The Archduke Joseph belongs to the so-called Hungarian 
branch of the House of Hapsburg, descending from the Archduke 
Stephen, Palatine of Hungary, and resident in the country for 
over a century. For some years past the Archduke Joseph 
was wont to make much of the fact that, unlike the rest of 
the dynasty, he is a Hungarian by nationality and not an 
Austrian—a circumstance which did not prevent him, as com- 
mander of an army on the Italian front, irom massacring a 
large number of Hungarian troops by machine-gun fire from 
the rear, by way of stimulating the desire of the survivors to 
** go over the top.” 

The reason why Italy supported Joseph’s candidature while 
opposing Charles is that Joseph would not have been recognised 
as Emperor of Austria even though acclaimed as King of 
Hungary. Thus his accession would have sealed the dis- 
ruption of the old Empire, while the inevitable seque! of Charles's 
success in Hungary would have been his restoration in Austria 
and thus the resuscitation of the Dual Monarchy—a develop- 
ment naturally odious to Italy.—Yours, etc., 

40 Norfolk Square, W. 2. EvuGene S. BaGGER. 

March 15th. 


THE BODY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Str,—To those who like myself have passed middle age the 
question raised by Y. Y. in your last issue, of the disposal of 
one’s dead body, has an ever-increasing interest. My own 
feeling differs from Y. Y.’s. In so far as I have any interest 
in my dead body, it is that it should not be wasted. If I 
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could persuade my surviving friends to have their choicer 
books bound in my skin, nicely tanned, dyed and morocco’d, 
the anticipation of this trivial survival would give me a slight 
but appreciable pleasure. But in any case I should like my 
body to be appreciated at its full value, inconsiderable though 
that may be, and, so long as hospitals find it difficult to supply 


their students with corpses, I should like them to get what 
What I write for, therefore, is 


benefit they can from mine. 
to know how the living can ensure this end, since I am told 
that a testator has no legal right to the disposal of his own 
corpse.—Yours, etc., ECONOMIST. 


SHELLEY AND THE UNROMANTICS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—While thanking “ E. E. K.” for his very kind review of 
my book, Shelley and the Unromantics, I should like to assure him 
that no “ second hand ” (as he suggests) has been concerned in 
it, nor indeed in anything that I have published, with the sole 
exception of this letter.—Yours, etc., 

Birkenhead. 

March 19th. 


OLWEN W. CAMPBELL. 


Miscellany 


MR. WILSON STEER 
AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


T is a great pleasure, after so long an abstinence, to 
be able to enjoy an exhibition of Steer’s work. There 
is much that everyone interested in modern art 

should see and study in this collection. But grateful as 
we are for this, it is not yet all we want. It is surely 
high time that Mr. Marchant, who has done so much for 
modern English painting, should organise a really repre- 
sentative show of Mr. Steer’s work as a whole. Much 
of it is hardly known to the present generation of painters. 
More especially are they quite ignorant of his early im- 
pressionist work, and unless my memory has transmuted 
them out of recognition, this period produced some of his 
finest creations. Mr. Steer is one of the most gifted and 
one of the purest artists that we have ever had in England. 
His natural gifts are remarkable. Few modern artists 
have had a more spontaneous and instinctive feeling 
for colour, and though one cannot'call him a great designer, 
he has a perfectly natural sense of spacing and of the 
mise en page. Moreover, he has been all his life absolutely 
above any suspicion of playing to the gallery. His record 
is entirely single-minded and worthy of his talents. 

None the less, I think Mr. Steer has not been always 
fortunate in his development. He has one gift which, 
under certain circumstances, may be a source of weakness. 
He is very sensitive to outside artistic influences. Almost 
all artists are, of course, but it so happens that diverse 
and perhaps mutually antagonistic influences have been 
brought to bear on him, and the effect of these has been 
sometimes to lessen the energy of his drive in one central 
direction. 

The first influence he accepted was that of Monet. He 
took over from him his preoccupation with atmospheric 
colour, and, even, his technique of colour division. But 
he used it for his own purposes and in his own way. He 
had none of Monet’s intense interest in the exact notation 
of visual fact, none of his desire for an objective record of 
sensations. Steer used all the new possibilities of colour 
harmony which Monet had revealed, to express amuch more 
personal feeling—a typically English, “ poetical” senti- 
ment for certain moods of nature. Without any “literary” 
suggestions, without any conventional emphasis, he 
managed to transmit through his pictures a peculiar 
lyrical charm, sometimes pensive, sometimes almost 
exuberant. The new methods enabled him to render the 
moods of waves a-glitter in sunlight and the stir and 





ee 


flutter of the breeze as they had never been given befon 
in English landscape. The pictures of this period haye , 
peculiar intensity of conviction and a singleness of aip 
which Steer has never quite recaptured. They wey 
composed on the simplest lines, without any research fo, 
decorative arabesque or scenic presentment. They ha 
an almost primitive naiveté of presentment, but always ap 
admirable sense of interval and spacing and a certain 
solidity of construction and relief which later influences 
have counteracted. Something of that early manner 
still persists in a very sober study of a rocky stream over. 
hung by trees in the present exhibition. 

But, as Monet’s influence waned, the English love of 
decorative effect and elegance of facture began to attract 
Steer more and more. From Turner he learned much of 
the effectiveness of a more scenic approach, from Boucher 
he acquired an elaborate decorative convention. There js 
no example here of Steer’s most effective Turneresque 
landscapes—a large early landscape shows something of 
that influence, but it retains much of the more searching 
observation of his earlier manner. It is far less effective, 
but I think more intense than these. It shows at what 
pains he was at this period to establish the exact relief 
and recession of his planes, and the influence upon colour 
of atmospheric envelopment. It is, I think, a little spoilt 
by something acid in the green of the sky, but the modelling 
and recession of the wooded river bank is beautifully felt. 

But the present exhibition is almost dominated by the 
large “‘ Toilet of Venus,”’ which shows how far decorative 
aims claimed his attention at one time. It is in its waya 
masterly work. Its inspiration, whatever the date of 
its actual execution, seems to belong peculiarly to the 
*nineties of the last century. There is Boucher as a basis, 
not a little of Whistler in the extreme discretion of the 
colour harmonies, and, I think, a distinct reminiscence of 
Beardsley in the invention. That, indeed, reminds one of 
the peculiarly 1890 nostalgia for an imaginary eighteenth 
century of conventional sensuality and _ sophisticated 
depravity. Steer’s temperament is as far removed a 
possible from Beardsley’s, but his sensitiveness to artistic 
impulses has enabled him to take something from the 
younger man’s invention and convert it to his own much 
finer artistic purpose. 

In a curious and fascinating fantasia which hangs near 
by we see Steer influenced by Tintoretto and El Gree, 
employing their tumultuous rhythm for his own gayet, 
less convinced—more merely amused—mood. In almost 
all these works in which a decorative aim predominates, 
Steer plays a delightful game with his colour harmonies. 
Essentially a colourist and one who can handle the strongest 
and most brilliant notes with absolute certainty, in these 
pieces he takes a delight in playing in the most restricted 
scale, seeing how far he can make a few closely related 
tints of almost neutral colour give the suggestion of brilliance 
and resonance. Only a very gifted colourist could give 
such éclat to these discreet and scarcely contrasted greys. 

There is yet another class of pictures in which Steer 
gave fuller expression to his native powers than in these 
decorative pieces. There are two examples of this class 
here, but neither seems to me to be of the very finest 
quality. One is the nude on a couch with a window 
behind, the other a girl in a brilliantly coloured dress seated 
by a window. In these Steer is once more, as in his early 
work, preoccupied with a close interpretation of nature. 
In these it is not the atmospheric colour of his early days 
that gives the motive so much as the interpretation of 
chiaroscuro in terms of colour. He chooses strong effects 
of light and shade for his theme, but it is not light and shade 
as such that interests him so much as the modulations of 
colour as it passes from light to shade. And in these his 
work is original and personal. He carries to a further 
limit ideas that are already hinted at in Vermeer and 
Chardin, and with an exhilarating gaiety of colour and § 
vivacity and freedom of handling which is always delightful, 
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even though it is sometimes got at the expense of a certain 
laxity in the interpretation of form. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the examples of Steer’s 
quite recent work could not have been shown in a separate 
room. They suffer by comparison with the more effective 
design and more brilliant colouring of his earlier work. 
They demand for their appreciation a greater effort on the 
spectator’s part. Their remarkable qualities are not imme- 
diately apparent. Insome ways they show a returnto quite 
early work: mainly perhaps, in the extreme simplicity of 
the presentment, the absence of any premeditated approach 
or search for effective display of the motive. On the other 
hand, they are far more unemphatic and undemonstrative 
in colour. No doubt in process of years the artist’s eye 
has got tired of all the more striking harmonies, and he 
seeks for ever subtler and more difficult chords. Above 
all, he has in course of time perfected his methods of 
abbreviated statement. These landscapes are reduced to 
the apposition of a surprisingly small number of tones. But 
these are chosen withsuch a sense of their significance that 
they suffice to evoke the effect. It would be very interesting 
to see these beside some of Matisse’s landscapes in which 
a similar economy of statement is contrived. The com- 
parison would be very instructive. Both, in a sense, are 
impressionist, but in Matisse’s case there has intervened all 
that research for plastic construction which pure impres- 
sionism had not dreamt of. That want of a solid scaffold- 
ing of constructive design is, I suspect, just the one thing 
that, owing to the conditions of his environment, has 
obstructed the fullest exploitation of Steer’s extraordinary 
gifts. Rocer Fry. 


Drama 


A NEW IRISH DRAMATIST 


HE Abbey Theatre managed to keep going 
through the worst of Dublin’s troubles. 
Even in those abominable weeks when curfew 
was imposed at dusk, so that one was forced to sandwich 
a show between afternoon tea and dinner, it did not play 
to empty benches, and sometimes in later days its patrons, 
emerging from a feast of patriotic sentiment, ran the 
gauntlet between rival bands of Free State and Irregular 
snipers disputing amongst the chimney-tops as to the 
reality of Ireland’s freedom. To find audiences during 
the last few years, though difficult enough in all conscience, 
was easier than to find authors. Playwrights like Lady 
Gregory, Mr. Lennox Robinson and Mr. T. C. Murray 
added to their list of successes, but to the new generation 
the temptation was much stronger to live drama than 
to write it. It looked as if the movement were dangerously 
near the end of its tether, and not a few of its supporters 
foretold its total collapse. But, as on more than one 
occasion in its history, the Abbey has confounded the 
prophets. While I confess I see no sign of a general 
revival of interest in Irish drama, the success of Juno 
and the Paycock fully confirms the belief of admirers of 
The Shadow of a Gunman that the latest Abbey recruit, 
Mr. Sean O’Casey, promises to rank not far below the 
best of our native dramatists. 

Mr. O’Casey differs as radically from the first flight of 
Abbey playwrights, who valued life mainly for the 
possibilities it offered of evolving decorative dramatic 
patterns, as he does from the majority of their successors 
to whom their characters were lay figures engaged in 
interminable wrangles about abstract problems and prin- 
ciples. Mr. O’Casey’s work leaves no doubt of his interest 
in dramatic form and in political and social theories, 
but his real passion is for people. He is not concerned 
whether their response to the forces that influence Irish 
life is ethically or politically right; what fascinates him 


is the impact of these forces upon different personalities. 
In effect, his method is to knock out the front wall of a 
Dublin tenement and let its medley of slatterns, gunmen, 
loafers and busybodies speak for themselves. To compare 
small things with great, his Juno and the Paycock has a 
hint of the quality of Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair in 
the impression it conveys of life not as a dead fluid in 
the graduated glasses of the analyst, but as a mountain 
stream in flood, and in the gusto that has gone to the 
making of the pieces of flotsam and jetsam whirled wildly 
in its eddies. 

Mr. O’Casey, I admit, does not escape the defects of his 
method. His characters often take the bit between their 
teeth, and instead of controlling them he pants vainly 
at their heels flourishing a useless whip. He has the 
insight to discard a formal plot, and in so far as he employs 
one at all it serves as a cumbersome straight-jacket. The 
conventional patriotic end of The Shadow of a Gunman 
—where the girl, shouting “‘ Up the Republic,” goes out to 
meet her death—is pure theatrical invention after the 
sardonic realism of the earlier scenes; the legacy that 
makes shipwreck of the fortunes of the Doyle family in 
Juno and the Paycock is a device as old as melodrama. 
Where Mr. O’Casey differs from the majority of those 
who lean upon props of this kind is that with him they 
are not a substitute for character in action, but a con- 
cession by a playwright not yet quite sure of himself to 
what he believes to be dramatic necessities. A man who 
can present as he does a curfew raid by Auxiliaries or the 
Dublin “ hooley ” in Juno and the Paycock, with its gramo- 
phone tunes cutting across the funeral hymn for the dead 
Irregular, will not rummage for long amongst the scrap- 
heaps of machine-made drama. 

The Shadow of a Gunman deals with the days, or rather 
the nights, when, in the words of one of his characters, 
““the Tans were beginning their jazz dance”’; in Juno 
and the Paycock the period is that of the civil war between 
Free Staters and Republicans. Dublin’s mouldering tene- 
ments were the cockpit of both these struggles. Crown 
forces drew them nightly as hounds draw a covert; in 
post-Treaty days a Free State soldier returning on leave 
might find as his next-door neighbour an I.R.A. gunman 
who had tried to bomb him in a street ambush. Mr. 
O’Casey knows how to get the full value out of these 
dramatic contrasts. The discovery by the pedlar in 
The Shadow of a Gunman as the British lorries rattle up 
to the door that the bag dumped in his room by his partner 
is crammed with explosives recalls only too vividly a 
familiar nightmare of curfew times. Throughout the 
uproarious comedy of the first two acts of Juno and the 
Paycock one is always aware of the fear in the eyes of 
crippled Johnny Doyle, the Irregular who has betrayed 
his comrades, and knows that all his frenzied prayers to 
the saints -will not hide his trail from the avengers in 
trench-coats who in the end drag him out shrieking to 
his doom. 

Mr. O’Casey’s great discovery, however, is that the 
heroes and villains who as a rule monopolise the stage 
are less interesting than the ordinary men and women 
sucked in spite of themselves into the whirlpool of revolu- 
tion. All parties in Ireland profess to base their claims 
upon the will of the plain people. In Mr. O’Casey’s plays 
we are given, not a platform view of the plain people, 
but the plain people themselves. Passionate enthusiasts 
denounce the picture as cynical and unpatriotic, but 
Dubliners, who ought to know something about it, pack 
the theatre nightly and laugh and applaud as they have 
not laughed since the Easter Rebellion. The reaction 
against the “ saints and scholars ”’ legend was long overdue ; 
and if Mr. O’Casey does not spare our defects, it is at least 
a sign of grace that we prefer his method of painting us 
“warts and all” to that of the propagandists who insist 
upon adorning our heads with incongruous halos. 

J. W. Goon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE eighteenth century projected its dreams of 

a golden time into the past; we, unduly elated by 

the recent sudden and prodigious changes, and 

also pricked, on that account, I think, by a sharper discon- 

tent, prefer to throw our dreams forward into the future. 

Utopias and romances of the future are, at any rate, pleasant 

exercises of hope, and we need not take their prophetic 

character very seriously in order to enjoy them, appealing 

as they do to dissatisfaction with the present, a sentiment 

common enough and broad enough to support the most 
fantastic structures of fancy. 


* * * 


Three remarkable pictures of a world of more or less 
ideal conditions have been given to this age, which is 
certainly in trouble about its soul, though not perhaps very 
determinedly set on amendment: William Morris’ News 
from Nowhere, Hudson’s Crystal Age and H. G. Wells’ A 
Modern Utopia. The latter has often returned to the theme, 
but never again treated it so thoroughly and with the same 
enthusiastic ingenuity. Each of these three writers has 
constructed a world fitted to hold the good things he has 
found most excellent in ours. To William Morris pleasure 
and fellowship in work, generosity and abundance of life, 
a strong simple race of men and women, the common board, 
the delight of the craftsman in his task, the village com- 
munity, “ the little house on the hill,” great orchards and 
garden-like tillage, were at once the symbols and guarantees 
of the life most satisfying. And these are the substance 
of his dream. 

+ a * 


It is not so easy to catalogue the elements dwelt on most 
enthusiastically in 4 Modern Utopia. Lately those elements 
have been simplified down in his imagination to the absence 
of clothes and a fruitarian diet, but in those days his 
imagination was busier, and the originality of his dream 
was that he was more anxious than any dreamer before 
him to show how it might come true. This was the great 
merit of that book ; that it encouraged the imagination to 
work upon methods of social reconstruction, till the impos- 
sible seemed just possible and the possible not altogether 
improbable. We caught glimpses of vast cities, towering 
buildings, honeycombed with windows and rising in solemn 
domes and flame-like spires; of broad avenues, thronged 
with cheerful, busy people, gaily dressed, carrying them- 
selves well and proudly; of public palaces, august and 
quiet; of flying ships (how very Utopian they seemed 
then !) hovering and darting in the sky; of the earth so 
webbed by swift railways that almost any spot in Europe 
was a convenient suburban site, with the exception of 
districts where wildness (like the grisly bears in Yellow Stone 
Park) was preserved for purposes of spiritual refreshment. 
This Utopia was kept together by a body of men who 
found their sober happiness in selflessly devoting their 
energies and intellects to ruling the world. I remember—I 
mention this as a tribute to Mr. Wells’ power over the young 
—feeling actually a waft of home sickness, when at the 
close of the book I was dropped again from his Utopia into 
the roar and splash of Piccadilly. Its ingredients were, 
then, a huge population, the domination of nature by 
science, complex activities, and a type of character that finds 
keenest satisfaction in understanding life and changing 
its conditions for the better. 


* 2k * 


Hudson’s imaginary world differed widely from both of 
these. To contemplate man with satisfaction he must 
picture him among natural surroundings; though man has 
now nothing of our probably arboreal ancestor about him, 





he is living again in a forest period. At peace, enjoying 
simple plenty—and passionless at last, he lives by immem. 
orial tradition, his duties and the recurrent incidents of 
life coloured by dignified ritual, which draws its significance 
from a worship of the Spirit of Earth; he is gifted, too, 
with a wonderful and supple music, reflecting the harmonies 
of sky and forest, and all shades of peace and sorrow. The 
machinery of the story is the usual introduction of a 
derelict member of our race into this “ crystal age,” where 
he finds himself among men and women, singularly calm 
and gentle and sensitive, living together in a great house, 
which seems as ancient as the rock on which it stands, and 
is at once the temple of their faith and their home. Men and 
women are singularly alike. Only one ancient man shows 
the marks of robust virility; he is the centre of authority, 
“the Father of the House.” The story is a love story. 
Awed, puzzled and yet charmed by his surroundings, the 
narrator falls in love with one of the daughters, who is 
sweet to him, but cannot understand. At last he discovers 
that there is also a Mother, a kind of queen, who lives apart. 
In her he sees, and dear they are to him, the marks of human 
passions. She alone understands him; but she is shocked 
at his description of a world where all are possessed of the 
same capacity for suffering and love, and where all women 
can be mothers ; would not such a race multiply till “* the 
earth would be filled with degenerate beings, starved in 
body and debased in mind—all clinging to an existence 
utterly without joy.”” The story ends in tragedy. 
* * x 


It is a romance rather than a Utopia, yet it can be classed 
as one, for it is also an attempt to imagine the lives of a 
happier humanity. The secret of their happiness lies not 
in the domination of nature, but in a mystic sympathy with 
nature; in the earth being depopulated ; in variety and 
wildness, not in mankind being knit into the close federation 
of a single civilisation. It differs from the ideal of Morris 
in that art and fellowship are less important than contem- 
plation and communion with nature ; and from the ideal 
of 4 Modern Utopia in that intellect is unimportant and 
the passions are extinguished, not regulated, while the 
conditions in which men live are patriarchal and primitive. 
I think, whenever I re-read Green Mansions, how Shelley 
would have adored it, and that there, created in its pages, 
is the only woman Shelley could have ever really loved. 
There are two emotions in Hudson’s work which he de- 
scribes with the passion of a poet; a love of beauty in 
nature, and a love of beauty in women—simple and unmixed 
with friendship. The place of The Crystal Age in his work 
as a whole is significant because in imagining a race better 
fitted for the first he has deprived them of all experience of 
the second, as though he felt that contemplation required 
a peace of heart which the other emotion destroyed. The 
power and beauty of this book lies in its having also 
conveyed the measure of that loss. 

* * * 


On the whole I think the 18th century was more sensible 
in idealising the Past instead of the Future; there is a 
natural impulse towards doing so. I prefer the innocent 
love affairs of Arcadia to the more pedantically innocent 
affairs of Mr. Wells’ later Utopias; I prefer the golden 
dignity in which Athens is steeped for the imagination, to 
that of any Utopian city of which I have read, whatever 
its conveniences ; nor can any array of terms call up for 
me beings more noble and interesting than those who 
have already lived. A Chinese poet once wrote : 


‘“* My eyes saw not the great of old 
And now away their time has rolled ; 
I weep that I shall never see— 
The heroes of posterity.” 


As rational perhaps—but must one be Chinese or queer 
to feel it? 
AFFABLE HAWKE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


So Big. By Epna Ferner. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
fummox. By Fannie Hurst. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Silk. By Samue. Merwin. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The White Ship. By Arno Katias. Translated by ALrex. 
Matson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Cathedral Folk. By Nicorar Lyesxov. Translated by IsaBe. 
F. Harpcoop. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Still She Wished for Company. By Marcarer Irwin. Heine- 


mann. 7s. 6d. 
Tony. By SrerHen Hupson. Constable. 6s. 


To write novels may be an innocent recreation, and to publish 
them, an honest employment ; but to criticise them is a business 
calculated more quickly than any other to destroy one’s self- 
respect. All standards of value rapidly disappear. If you 
keep in mind the masterpieces of fiction, it is impossible so much 
as to discuss the vast majority of current novels ; at the same 
time it is even more depressing to write continual censure than 
to read it. The result is that every publisher is able (with the 
help of a few judicious asterisks) to inform the public that in the 
opinion of one reviewer or another each of the twenty odd novels 
on his latest list is ‘“* a chef-d’ceuvre,” “a triumph,” “ the book 
of the year,” “‘ a novel that will last,” “‘ A modern Wiithering 
Heights,” or even “‘ as good as Galsworthy.” The more enter- 
prising advertisement managers sometimes vary these panegyrics 
with an occasional insult wrung by these masterpieces from an 
exasperated critic, but few novels are lively enough to deserve 
insult, and the truth about most of them is, like themselves, 
simply dull. There is no publicity value in “‘ a worthy attempt,” 
“boring without being vulgar,” and “an unpretentious little 
tale.” 

Again, you may think that thirty-nine novelists out of forty 
would be better employed in some other, and easier, if less 
agreeable, occupation—sweeping chimneys, for instance, or 
reviewing—but actually they are not so employed; and the 
books they insist on writing do represent a considerable expendi- 
ture of energy. Your intellect tells you that the fact is estheti- 
cally irrelevant, but it continues to affect your humane emotions. 
Utter confusion results. You find yourself giving a tolerably 
just account of one book, and treating another with intolerable 
indulgence ; describing one book as it is, and another as worked 
upon by your improving imagination; recommending and 
condemning two books that have about the same artistic value, 
according as one agrees, and the other disagrees, with your 
general prejudices about life. I do not believe any reviewer of 
novels can escape from this confusion. 

I was recently told by one of the persons whose literary 
discrimination I most respect, that he could find “ a good novel” 
for every week of the year. I should myself, I confess, be hard 
put to it to find six good novels ina year. Evidently the differ- 
ence between us is largely terminological: I mean works of 
serious and fairly lasting artistic merit, he means books that a 
person who liked novels could read without being bored. And 
this latter is the standard that must be taken. Put away then 
for reference when a felicitous chance occurs, the idea that a 
novel is a work of art, and keep for ordinary use (as every re- 
viewer of novels must) the criterion of “ interest.”” It is a most 
uncertain and variable criterion, and makes novel-reviewing the 
detestably personal business that it is. Evidently it is impos- 
sible to separate “ treatment ” from “ subject,” the interest of 
life from the interest of art, but the comparative importance 
of “ subject ” is enormously emphasised when a book is judged, 
not by the satisfaction it gives as a work of art, but by the 
smallness of the boredom it causes. At once some subjects 
appear in themselves more interesting than others. Town and 
country, rich and poor, the past, the present and the future— 
the appeal of different places, times and conditions of life, 
varies for each one of us. Personally, I like best novels about 
exceptionally intelligent people, but then these take exceptional 
intelligence to write. A novelist can create characters that are 
nobler, or wiser, or quicker-witted than himself, but not charac- 
ters that are really more intelligent. And if a novelist cannot 
manage this, his best chance of being interesting is to give 
information about things we most of us are unacquainted with, 
but which do not demand extraordinary gifts to describe. If 
you live in London, a commonplace description of life in Chelsea 
Is less interesting than an equally commonplace description of 
life in Chicago; and vice versa. A writer who can illuminate no 
hew corner of the human heart may be able to provide some 
fascinating new illustrations of human manners. It takes a 
Proust to excite me about jealousy, but Mr. Sinclair Lewis can 


thrill me with the Rotary Club ; and if I liked Babbitt so much 
better than my American friends did, it was because facts that 
were only too familiar to them were gorgeous travellers’ tales to 
me. Certainly, if a novelist is a great artist with profound know- 
ledge of the heart, I prefer him to write about such people as I 
know. Tolstoy’s characters interest us in the first place because 
they are human beings like ourselves, and only secondarily 
because they are nineteenth-century Russians. And an equally 
great novelist who wrote about twentieth-century English people 
would, I believe, excite me more than Tolstoy does, because I 
should recognise and appreciate more completely every detail 
of his presentation. The less value a novel has as a work of art, 
the more important freshness of subject becomes, but criticism 
based principally on the interest the subject excites in the critic 
must be admitted to be relative and anarchical. 

Here are two American novels which seem to me almost 
worthless as works of art, but readable because of the descriptions 
they contain of the various conditions of American life: So 
Big, the tale of a woman who marries a Dutch farmer near 
Chicago, and of her son, who becomes a prosperous business- 
man in that city ; and Lummoz, the story of a cook and her 
many situations in New York, a sort of American Journal 
dune Femme de Chambre, written with all Mirabeau’s bitterness 
and something considerably less than his skill. To one who 
has never had the good fortune to visit the United States both 
books are informative. They bring home better than any 
lecturer the infinite foreignness of America, the absurdity of 
Pilgrims’ Dinners, and all the talk about English-speaking 
peoples. Berlin and Madrid are certainly more like London 
than Chicago appears to be. Miss Edna Ferber writes of her 
countrymen in a comparatively detached way and with sin- 
cerity, but at moments she seems wonderfully unsophisticated, 
and her book is painfully shapeless. The account she gives of 
the Midwest University in Chicago is really interesting. There 
is something terrifying in the singleness and simplicity with 
which a whole people over there is beginning to class culture 
with automobiles as a necessity of life, and to consider it obtain- 
able by a penny-in-the-slot process. Miss Fannie Hurst's 
book is moving because it is an account of the sufferings of the 
uncomplaining poor, but her style is detestable. She has read 
James Joyce, to say nothing of Gertrude Stein, and shoots 
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words at you like small shot, in the hope that some of them will 
hit. In fact her command of slapdash language almost entitles 
her to rank as the A. S. M. Hutchinson of America. When she 
wishes to suggest beauty, she falls back on the obvious; never 
the fortunate phrase that carries, but flamingoes, magnolias, 
emerald, jade, and such paraphernalia of fashion, vague 
chinoiseries that will soon seem as empty as the altars and god- 
desses and nymphs, flames and swains and chains of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

There was, I believe, a moment in the reign of Trajan when 
the Eastern outposts of the Roman Empire actually came into 
sight of the Western outposts of the Chinese, to my imagination 
one of the finest moments in the history of civilisation. Silk 
is the story of a Chinese civil servant, slightly anterior to this, 
who visits Bactria, the independent state which alone divides 
the two empires. Millions of bales of silk passed every year 
from China to Rome, and the Romans wondered from what 
plant this marvellous fabric was made. (Silk was not made in 
Europe until the reign of Justinian.) This story recounts one 
of their unsuccessful attempts to discover the secret. People 
who are romantic about China—and most of us are—will find 
the book very pleasant reading. The idea of it is very intelligent, 
and the treatment careful. 

The White Ship is a book of stories from the Finnish about 
Esthonian life. They are deliberately simple and archaistic, 
dealing with simple people, and the disasters that befall them, 
plague and leprosy, tyranny and religion. There hangs about 
them an atmosphere of fatality, but I do not myself get from 
them the sense of satisfaction that I look for from works of art 
that I properly appreciate, and the subjects are not very exciting 
in themselves. If a writer can present characters in a very 
different state of civilisation from our own in such a way that we 
make their sorrows and delights our own, the effect is particu- 
larly poignant. This authoress does not seem to me to have 
succeeded in doing this, but I can recognise that these tales are 
written with passion and translated with taste. 

Cathedral Folk is a long wandering story of life in a Russian 
provincial town, so long, indeed, that I did not manage to 
finish it. If you are passionately interested in Russia, it is 
worth reading. But it compares ill, for instance, as a study 
of clerical life with Ferdinand Fabre’s L’ Abbé Tigrane. The 
interest of such studies of particular sections of the com- 
munity depends largely on the use of idioms and phraseology 
characteristic of them. In this book the priests are hardly 
distinguishable from the laymen. I suspect, therefore, that 
the inadequacy of the translation is largely to blame for my 
lack of enthusiasm. 

Still She Wished for Company is an English novel which just 
misses being a great success. The authoress has a good idea, 
which she has not made the most of. She uses the theory of 
the simultaneity of time. An eighteenth century girl sees in 
her home twentieth century people; they are ghosts to her, 
and she a ghost to them. An interesting book. 

Mr. Stephen Hudson’s Tony is another instalment of the 
history of the Kurt family, throwing a little light on the early 
years of Richard’s married life (in the interval between Elinor 
Cothouse and Richard Kurt), and on the later years of Richard’s 
life with which Mr. Hudson has not previously dealt. The 
story is told in the second person: ‘You then went .. .”, 
“You then answered ...”, by Richard’s brother addressing 
him from his death-bed. At the end one feels it was a pity that 
the author did not have the courage of his convention and make 
his spokesman say, “And at my funeral you remarked to 
Elinor. ...” The characters are some of the dreariest in 
fiction, belonging to the stupidest section of the rich. They are 
convincing and alive, but I still fail to see what Mr. Hudson’s 
object is in spending so much talent on people with such empty, 
tiresome, uninteresting souls. Tony is at once more readable, 
and less dependent on any intrinsic interest in its subject, than 
any of this week’s other novels. It is, I conclude, the best of 
a rather unrewarding bunch. RayMOND MortTIMeER. 


CHINESE SCULPTURE 


An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Sculpture. By Lricu 
AsHTon. Benn. 45s. 

The Chinese themselves seem always to have talked and 
written more about their painting than their sculpture. For 
them, painting and writing were closely affiliated arts, but 
sculpture stood apart. The fates of the two arts as far as we 
are concerned have been curiously opposed. We know the 
names of innumerable masters of painting, but have no works 


— 


left by which to judge them. In sculpture it is the reverse— 
a very considerable body of extant works and hardly any names 
to give them. 

In fact, Chinese sculpture has had to await the arrival of the 
Western barbarians for its due recognition. 

And now, after some decades of exploration, followed by the 
commercial exportation and, alas, the accompanying destruction 
of many monuments, we are in a position to sketch the outlines 
at least of the history of Chinese sculpture. 

By a curious irony, however, the period of Chinese sculpture 
which we know best is the period which is least typically Chinese. 
About the year 200 a.p. the great Han Empire broke down 
under the floods of invading Wei Tartars, and a period of con- 
fusion followed in which Chinese civilization proper suffered an 
eclipse. The Wei Tartars brought with them many foreign 
influences, chief of which was the Buddhist creed which attained 
a widespread development in China. The great efflorescence of 
sculpture of the period was dedicated to the adornment of the 
great temples which the Wei conquerors excavated in the caves 
of cliffs. Buddhism itself, though it had for the time being a 
wide dispersion, was, one gathers, alien to the normal bias of 
the Chinese mind. None the less, in this as in other periods, the 
usual history is repeated, namely, the gradual conquest of the 
invaders by the conquered Chinese, and in the sequence of 
these Buddhist cave temples one can trace the reassertion of 
Chinese refinement and conscious artistic purpose. 

It is this period of the Wei and succeeding. dynasties that 
Mr. Ashton has studied most carefully. He devotes to it a 
large part of his book and a preponderant part of his illustra 
tions. In discussing these works his careful confrontation of 
different specimens enables him to make some interesting 
suggestions of classification into schools and periods. 

But such concentration on a particular period, rich as it is 
in sculptural remains, implies a certain want of proportion. 
It is almost as though in a history of Italian sculpture one 
were to devote more than half one’s time to the works of the 
Lombards and crowd the works of Ancient Rome, the Renaissance 
and modern times into the remainder. 

It would probably be an exaggeration to regard the Wei 
invasion as marking quite such a collapse as the fall of the 
Roman Empire, but it is at least comparable. Certainly Han 
art shows the assurance and self-consciousness of a highly 
organised and stable civilization. After its fall we get no 
doubt a new energy, a new spiritual intensity in the art andeven, 
by a curious parallelism with our own history, a method of 
sculptural treatment singularly like that of the twelfth century 
French sculptors. But the Renaissance of pure Chinese ideas 
does not have to wait so long as with us. The T’ang Empire 
marks the return to classical ideals, though modified by all that 
the invaders had imposed. 

With regard to the art which preceded the Han Empire we 
are still very imperfectly informed. What may be attributed 
with any certainty to the Chou period ? One wishes that Mr. 
Ashton had set out quite clearly what data we have to go upon. 
What pieces we have any certain authority for attributing to 
it. For there are still authorities who maintain an entirely 
sceptical attitude about the whole series of bronzes to which are 
habitually given this early date. 

Now at last, through Mr. Wannieck’s recent discovery, we 
possess dated pieces of the Ch’in period which intervenes between 
Chou and Han. Mr. Ashton was unfortunate in that this dis- 
covery came just too late for his book and could only be alluded 
to in a note. For one cannot doubt that those objects which 
are of highly finished workmanship and great subtlety of feeling 
will give a much needed point de repére, and may enable us to 
establish, at least by a highly probable inference, some of the 
works of the preceding period. 

Of the Han dynasty itself we have all too little sculpture. 
Mr. Ashton reproduces some interesting and unfamiliar examples 
from a carved pillar in Ssechuan, and a very crude, and one 
must suppose provincial, stone figure from Honan, but the 
winged tiger from Ssechuan is by far the finest and is, indeed, 
one of the few great masterpieces of sculpture which are illus- 
trated here. For it cannot be denied that the author’s choice of 
material for illustration is rather disappointing. Doubtless 
he was influenced by the desire not to repeat what had already 
appeared, but, in what is, after all, a general introduction, it 
seems unfortunate to have devoted so much description and so 
many plates to illustrating the inferior sculptures of Yun Kang 
while giving no single example of the masterpieces of the Wei 
tradition at Lung Men. No doubt these early Wei pieces have 
a peculiar energy and vitality and a certain decorative effective- 
ness, but they lack the great style and the monumental grandeur 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Critical Ventures in 
Modern French Literature 


By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 8s. 6d. net. 


Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, Gérard de Nerval, Barbey D’Auré- 
villy, Villiers de Il’Isle-Adam, Théodore de Banville, Marie 
Lenéru, Sacha Guitry, and Anatole France. 














Everyday Psychology for Teachers 
By FREDERICK ELMER BOLTON, 10s. 6d. net. 
Professor of Education, University of Washington. 
This book has been written for an ever-widening public; fo» 
the young teacher who wishes to get a right start in his or 
her profession by becoming acquainted with the principles of 
the subject; for the older teacher who wishes to have the 
results of experiment and research that have met with most 
favour; and for the great number of people interested in the 
subject of education, who wish to have a part in making the 

youth of to-day the worthy citizens of to-morrow. 


The Enjoyment and Use of Colour 


By WALTER SARGENT, 10s. 6d. net. 
Professor of Art Education, University of Chicago. 
This book presents a definite and practical introduction to the 
study of colour. It aims to help those who would like to 
know more about colour and to increase their enjoyment of 

colour in nature and art. 
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The World within a Century, 
grappling with starvation. 


Mankind at the Crossroads 


By Professor E. M. East, 


of Harvard University. 


DEAN INGE says in the Evening Standard:—“ America 
seems to be taking the lead in the discussion of sociological 
problems from the standpoint of race hygiene. . . . Professor 
East, of Harvard, deals with most of these questions in an 
admirably sane manner in his new book ‘ Mankind at the 
Crossroads.’ But Professor East devotes special attention to 
the food supply of the world, and I have not seen this 
subject discussed as widely and lucidly before.” 
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“In the romance of modern invention 
there are not many tales more remark- 
able than this.”—Scotsman. 


From Immigrant to Inventor 


By MIcHAEL PuPIN, 

of Columbia University. 
“ His is a most inspiring book.”—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 
“This autobiography of Michael Pupin is of great human 
interest, and well deserves study by educationalists.”—Naturc. 
“TI have never read so plain a story of the growth of modern 
science, told for those who have no knowledge of the subje¢t.” 
—Saturday Review. 
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“ Little caverns of History the darkness 
of which only the torch of the specialist 
H can dissolve.”—Birmingham Post. 


History of Assyria 
By Professor A. T. Otmsteap, 30s. net. 


Professor of History, Curator of the Oriental Museum, 
University of Illinois. 


“One of the first to furnish us with a really trustworthy 
account of Assyria’s true significance in the world of antiquity; 
for Professor Olmstead has the surpassing ability to make 
kings, ‘Priests, and ordinary men and women inhabit his 
pages, which swarm and bustle by aid of his magic with all 
the vividness of the cinematograph.”—Birmingham Post. 

His book is at the same time learned and readable.”— 
Nation and The Athencum. 


Prospectus on application. 














7 Distinguished by taste and scholar- 
ship.”—Nation. 


A History of Music 


By Paut Lanpormy, 
of the University of Paris. 
Translated by F. H. MARTENS. 


“As a fair-minded conspectus it is admirable.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 
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q@. WIDER ASPECTS OF EDUCA- 


TION. By J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE and G. P. 
GOOCH. With an introduction by H. W. NEVINSON. 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 

In these five Essays the Authors set forth the importance of 
Education in the promotion of World Citizenship and, in parti- 
cular, of the League of Nations; they review some American 
methods and experiments; and, finally, make some suggestions 
for the advancement of International Eaucation. 


G, BEHIND AND BEFORE. two Essays 


on the relation of History, Politics, and Eugenist 
Warnings. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


6s net. 

In the first of these Essays the Author has tried to discover 
how far and in what ways a knowledge of past history can be 
of use and benefit to a functioning citizen, and in the second he 
has dealt with the population question as propounded to states- 
men by biologists. In addition to these two Essays the book 
contains some remarks on the system of Benjamin Kidd, and 
twelve Appendices. 


Gg. EVOLUTION, KNOWLEDGE, AND 
REVELATION. Being the Hulsean Lectures 


delivered before the University of Cambridge, 1923-24. 
By STEWART A. McDOWALL, B.D. rown 8vo. 


6s _ net. 

The Author has endeavoured in four previous works to set 
out a philosophy of the Christian Faith which turns upon the 
two conceptions of Evolution and Personality. A discussion, 
complete in itself, of the Theory of Knowledge on which such 
a system might be based was clearly needed. he object of the 
present Lectures is to state the required Theory of Knowledge; 
to point out its Biblical justification; and to show that if the 
Real itself be defined by the nature of Personality, scepticism 
does not result. 


g, LOGIC. PART Ill: The Logical 


Foundations of Science. By W. E. JOHNSON, 
M.A., F.B.A., Hon.D.Litt, Manchester. Demy 8vo. 
12s 6d net. 

Professor James Gibson, reviewing Part I of this work in 
Mind, said ‘ by far the most important contribution to logical 
doctrine which has appeared in this country since Mr Bosanquet 
published his study of Logic as the morphology of knowledge; 
while in its own particular sphere, as an exposition and extension 
of Formal Logic, in conjunction with a discussion of the more 
philosophical aspects of the subject, in respect of which formal 
logicians have too often proved themselves indifferent or incom- 
petent, it seems to me to stand without a rival.” 


qG, STUDIES IN PHARISAISM AND 
THE GOSPELS. sy I. ABRAHAMS, M.A. 


Second Series. Demy 8vo. 10s net. 

The generous reception accorded to the First Series of these 
Studies has encouraged the Author to prepare a further Series on 
the same plan and method. 

“An important contribution to the interpretation of the New 
Testament. . . . No student of the Gospels can afford to neglect 
this book.”—The Holborn Review on the First Series. 


d, CAMBRIDGE ANGLO - NORMAN 


TEXTS. Poem on the Assumption. Edited by 
J. P. STRACHEY, Principal of Newnham College. 
Poem on the Day of Judgment. Edited by H. J. 
CHAYTOR, Fellow of St Catharine’s College 
Divisiones Mundi. Edited by O. H. PRIOR, Fellow of 
St John’s College. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

In addition to the three poems the contents include a Preface 
and a chapter on Language by Professor Prior, an Index of 
Proper Names, and a Vosskedass. 


¢, THE BAGESU, and other Tribes of the 


Uganda Protectorate. The Third Part of the Report of 
the Mackie Ethnological Expedition to Central Africa. 
By JOHN ROSCOE, M.A. Demy 8vo. With 32 
plates and a map. 20s net. 

This is the last part of Canon Roscoe's report on the expedition 
undertaken by him on bebalf of the Royal Society during the 
years 1919-20. 
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of the later developments. For Chinese art has never suffered 
from the representational literalism which has always been the 
bane of western artists the moment that the mastery necessary 
for its execution has been acquired. Chinese art has frequently 
decayed, but never for that particular reason. 

In the T’ang period, too, a good many minor and inferior 
specimens are reproduced, and with the exception of the wooden 
pillar from the Metropolitan Museum of New York there is little 
here of the highest achievement of the T’ang sculptors. The 
Sung figures of Kuan Yin are more happily chosen, the Boston 
Museum specimen being particularly impressive and admirably 
reproduced, but here again, in view of how much has been 
omitted, it looks rather extravagant to give four examples of 
such similar designs. It would at least have varied the monotony 
to have shown, by a reproduction of the colossal figures near 
Kung Hsien, how far the Sung artists had retained and how far 
lost the tradition of monumental sculpture. 

The Ming period is reduced to three minute reproductions 
and nothing is said of later art, although even eighteenth 
century Chinese sculpture is by no means always despicable. 


OF PARTS 


By S. C. Cronwricut-ScHRrEINER. 


A PERSON 


The Life of Olive Schreiner. 
Fisher Unwin. 21s. 


This is a biography of the author of An African Farm, written 
by her husband, Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner. The biographies 
of distinguished women have so seldom been written by their 
husbands that, at the moment, we can recall no other case. 
It is difficult to say why this should be so. Mr. Cronwright- 
Schreiner at any rate has been strikingly successful. He has 
produced something more than a pious memorial. Quite apart 
from Olive Schreiner’s place in literature, which depends almost 
entirely upon one book, quite apart from the question of whether 
the story of her life could not, more properly, have been com- 
pressed into smaller space, Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner’s book is 
amply justified on literary grounds alone. It does not matter 
whether her personality was really more remarkable than those 
of Cecil Rhodes and President Kruger, as her biographer thinks, 
or whether we can agree with Sir Charles Dilke’s opinion that 
she was greater than John Bunyan. To her husband she was 
so unlike other people that “ she seemed to differ from them 
in kind rather than in degree.”’ She was his heroine. And 
to have been able to put his heroine on paper for us, simply, 
convincingly, movingly, is no small achievement. 

We have here the familiar story, which can never lose its 
interest, of an active, ardent mind growing up and blossoming 
in the midst of an intellectual desert. On the South African 
farms where Olive Schreiner’s girlhood was passed, it was not 
only that there was no one to see or speak to within leagues, 
it was that there were no books to read, nothing to discuss, 
that at the age of sixteen she would have had to make a journey 
of several days in order to meet an intellectual equal. The only 
education she ever had was what she picked up for herself. 
It is not the timid, retiring type of mind that is formed in such 
surroundings—though many writers of fiction seem to think 
so. A certain aggressiveness in argument, coupled with a 
narrowness of outlook, which were undoubtedly the weak points 
in Olive Schreiner’s character, may be traced to these early 
years. For one feels that anything might happen to a mind 
so situated. Soon after her sixteenth birthday, someone lent 
her Spencer’s First Principles. ‘* I always think,”’ she exclaims, 
“that when Christianity burst on the dark Roman world it 
was what that book was to me.” She would lie awake all 
night—this handsome, dark-eyed girl—reading it. By the 
time she was eighteen she had read Buckle, Darwin and Mill, 
and goes into ecstasies over them. It is not remarkable that 
she should have read them, but it is astonishing that she should 
so strongly have preferred them to Dickens. She never lost 
the taste thus early acquired, always maintaining that Mill 
and Darwin were the two indispensables that everyone must 
read ; and she never acquired any real interests outside phil- 
osophy, sociology and political questions. She read Lecky and 
Gibbon, but apparently no other history. She knew nothing 
of art, though she was born with the soul of an artist and cursed 
with the artist’s temperament. She was terribly preoccupied 
by the religious controversy—it prevented her from appre- 
ciating Tolstoi, for instance—and the brutal persecutions to 
which she was subjected as a child coloured the rest of her life. 
When she was in her early twenties one of her dearest friends 
wrote to her: 


I no longer love you. . . . God in His goodness and wisdom 
used you as a means to show me what an awful, soul-destroying 
thing freethinking is. 

It was impossible not to be “ advanced ” among such people, 
And it was in this atmosphere that Olive Schreiner lived, thought 
and did her finest work. In her beautiful first novel, Undine, 
which Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner quotes, there is a picture of 
a young girl crying by herself in the moonlight on the African 
veld because she does not understand Eternity, and no one will 
help her or let her think for herself. What one wonders is 
whether Olive Schreiner’s mind might not have formed on 
entirely different lines if that passing stranger had lent her, say, 
Ruskin, or Matthew Arnold, or Keats, instead of Spencer's 
First Principles. For she read with such a furious intensity 
that? as she herself says, “everything prints in on me ”—@ 
curiously vivid phrase. When she liked a book she at once 
felt that “‘ she herself had written it.” 

What never altered was her emotionalism, the passionate 
strength of her convictions, and the noble eloquence which 
she always had at her command. She was a brilliant if argu- 
mentative talker. In her moments of excitement, which were 
frequent, she would walk rapidly up and down, beating her 
forehead and her body with clenched fists. When a telegram 
came she would bite it to pieces in her teeth and absent-mindedly 
hand the remains to the astonished messenger. She did not 
understand compromise, or she might have suffered less from 
her opposition to the Boer War and the War of 1914. Rhodes, 
whom she had once admired above all men, became entirely 
black in her eyes when she parted from him politically. His 
admiration for her, on the other hand, never failed. When 
someone asked him why he did not prosecute Olive Schreiner 
for accusing him in Peter Halkett of the murder of the Matabele 
envoys, he answered that he could not do such a thing against 
the author of An African Farm. In spite of her physical 
sufferings (she was a victim to asthma), she lived her life out 
indomitably, and died, as she had lived, with her beliefs unshaken, 
her courage and her hopes still high. She was a woman of out- 
standing gifts, who has been described as “ the only person 
of genius the Colonies have produced.” No one but her hus- 
band could have shown her to us so clearly. 


THE MAKING OF LONDON 


London On The Thames. (A Study of the Natural Conditions 
that Influenced the Birth and Growth of a Great City.) 
By H. Ormssy, B.Sc.(Econ.), Lecturer in Geography, 
London School of Economics. Sifton, Praed. 7s. 6d. 


This is a book both to instruct and to charm. Mrs. Ormsby 
is a first-rate geographer, and the value of the solid work 
she has done in unearthing old London for us is enhanced by 
her clear and easy style. Her main thesis is the controlling 
influence of the Thames with its tributary streams on the 
evolution of London from the earliest times: 

It was the Thames that necessitated a crossing place; it was 
the meanders of the river that determined, in all probability, the 
site of the crossing at Westminster and later the site of the bridge 
at London. It was the tributary streams of the Thames that 
carved out a natural position of defence and provided the deep- 
water harbours of Queenhithe, Dowgate and Billingsgate. It 
was the Lea, probably, that provided a line of communication 
between London and Verulam in Romano-British times. It was 
the Thames that provided the early fishing industry. The Thames 
was the chief highway of London throughout the Middle Ages. It 
was the great tidal river that brought the world’s navies from the 
Baltic and Mediterranean into the heart of the country, so that 
London came to be the centre of the world’s commerce. Finally, 
it is to the Thames that our forefathers owed, more than to any- 
thing else, the beauty and dignity and romance of their city, features 
of which they were fully conscious and justly proud. 


The detailed historical and geographical argument is illus 
trated by a number of carefully contoured maps. From it all 
we get an attractive picture—with glimpses of the less attractive 
features—of the town at different stages of its growth. Here is 
the pre-Roman site, with the widespreading Thames marshes, 
the hills to the north and south and the dense forests behind. 
There is no good evidence, Mrs. Ormsby insists, for the popular 
view of a prehistoric lacustrine settlement on this site. The 
archeologists who support that view are led astray mainly by 
the supposed peat and piles found near Southwark and London 
Wall, which were in reality the carbonised contents of Romat 
or post-Roman rubbish pits and the remains of old wharf 
timbers. On the other hand Mrs. Ormsby herself cannot give 
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The 


OX FOR D 
MISCELLANY 


HIS Series, hitherto devoted chiefly to the 

Classics of the Romantic Movement, offers not 

the complete works of authors, but books, 
selections, collections, of minor compass. It collects 
specially the literary criticism and other fine writings 
of the poets, first or alternative versions of well-known 
books, and Memoirs and Essays, such as Jowett’s, on 
“ Changes of Habit and Casuistry.” 


R. J. C. SQUIRE said in the Odserver : 
M “This is one of the most interesting of all 

such series. With any volume in it an 
intelligent reader is safe ; a man might do worse than 
get the complete list and order all the books in it which 
he had never heard of, or, if he has heard of them all, 
never seen. ‘There is always a great pleasure in 
discovering that good books are more numerous than 
one had supposed.” 


HE latest volume is a selection of Lord de 

Tabley’s poems, edited by JOHN DRINK- 

WATER. Green cloth boards, with gilt 
ornaments, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





A BRILLIANT MASTERPIECE 


SANCTIONS : A Frivolity. 
By R. A. KNOX. 7s. 6d. net. 


A most witty and provocative book by the author of 
“Memories of the Future.” 


NURSERY RHYMES AND TALES: 
Their Origin and History. 
By HENRY BETT, M.A. 


This is the first book to give an account of their romantic 
origins. Fascinating to the general reader, to the folklorist, 
and to clever children. 


VAGABOND FORTUNES: Wayfaring in 


Provence. 


By MAGDALENE HORSFALL. Illustrated. 
6s. net. 


The journal of four friends who went a-touring in 
Provence. The tale shifts from Vienne to Avignon, from 
Arles to Nimes, and gives vivid pictures of Roman and 
Papal occupation. 


FOR LOVERS OF SUSSEX 
DOWNLAND PATHWAYS 


By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT. Illustrated. 
With an Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. 7s. 6d. net. 


A delightful book which describes minutely the Sussex 
wns. 








5s. net. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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RAGs«PICKER 


sorts out good things from an 
unpromising heap of odds and 


ends. So may the Discerning 
Reader pick out the good things 
from the heap of New Books 


* 


THE WHITE SHIP 
Estonian stories by AINO KALLAS. 
“One of the strongest and most indi- 
vidual of living writers.” JOHN 

GALSWORTHY. 75. 6d. net. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 1923 
Selected by THOMAS MOULT. This 
volume contains poems by THOMAS 
HARDY, EDITH SITWELL, W. H. DAVIES, 
and others. Second Impression. 6s. net. 


THE FOREST GIANT 
The life-story of a pine-tree, trans- 
lated from the French of ADRIEN LE 

CORBEAU. 6s. net. 


MARCHING ON 
By RAY STRACHEY. “There are scenes 
which it is not exaggeration to call in- 
spired. A book of talent, interest, 
charm and truth.” Observer. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE SWEDISH WOMAN 
The story of a war-disabled English- 
man’s love adventure in Sweden. By 

R.C. LONG. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BEST 
SHORT STORIES OF 1923 
Stories by STACY AUMONIER, A. E. 
COPPARD, KATHERINE MANSFIELD, 
HUGH WALPOLE, and others. Second 

Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARMADUKE 
By ALLAN MONKHOUsE. “In its un- 
broken unity of tone and interest, its 
ethical tenderness, sureness and grace, 
the story is masterly.” Manchester 
Guardian. 6s. net. 


LIFE BEGINS TO-MORROW 

A translation of GUIDO DA VERONA’S 

novel, sales of which in Italy now ex- 
ceed 150,000 copies. 75. 6d. net. 


THE WIDOW’S HOUSE 
By the author of Piccadilly, KATHLEEN 
corte. “Compact with emotion, 
written with originality and glow.” 

Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RUNAGATE 
By c. c. Lowts. “In these days it is re- 
freshing to come across a story full 
of action and written in a spirit of 
youthful adventure.” Evening News. 
7s. 6d. net. 
* 
JONATHAN CAPE LTD. 


ELEVEN GOWER STREET, LONDON 
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any absolutely direct evidenee for the interesting theory, 
which was suggested by Sir Halford Mackinder and which she 
favours, that London first came into prominence as the port 
of the market centre of Verulam. Later we have traced for us 
the Roman fortifications, the expansion of the port, the founda- 
tion of Southwark and Westminster, London’s ancient rival, 
and the swelling of the city into “ the hub and centre of the 
whole English Plain as well as the collector and distributor and 
banker for a large part of the Continent.” In this process, 
though of course it was the Thames which always bulked 
largest, the little streams that have long been hidden under- 
ground—Walbrook, Fleet, Ravensbourne, River of Wells and 
the rest—all played a considerable part. Mrs. Ormsby weaves 
her history skilfully in with her geography, and gives us vivid 
sketches of the life of the town. We see the struggles of the 
citizen-merchants with Church and Crown or Florentine and 
Hanseatic traders; the archers practising under the elms by 
Houndsditch ; the growth of the stately palaces along the 
river-bank, facing the osier beds and orchards on the south 
side ; and the parallel growth of such plague spots as Moorfields, 
the bog outside the walls into which the householders tipped 
their refuse. But the picture we like best is Henry VIII.’s polar 
bear being let out from the Tower on collar and chain to catch 
salmon in the Thames! 


FRENCH STATESMEN 


As They Are. French Political Portraits. By ***. 
by Winirrep Katzin. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


This book contains pen-portraits of twenty-seven leading 
figures in the political life of contemporary France. Whoever 
the anonymous author may be, he is certainly a very brilliant 
journalist, shrewd and very witty, discriminating yet caustic. 
His sketches were not written for English readers and contain 
many allusions with which we are not familiar, but they are 
extremely readable even in translation, and we get the 
impression that on the whole his portraits are as little unfair 
as such portraits are ever likely to be. But he certainly does 
not offer us a very pretty picture of French political life. The 
epithet which he most constantly employs is “ supple ”’—a 
word which seems to denote that attitude towards political 
principles which in this country we are accustomed to associate 
with the name of our last Prime Minister but two. Most 
French statesmen, it appears, are “supple” in regard to the 
exigencies of internal if not of external politics. 

We do not get any very definite clue as to the author’s own 
political standpoint—except that he belongs to the Right. For 
no one of his subjects—with the inevitable exception of the god- 
like Marshal Foch, who “ won the war ”’—does he exhibit unquali- 
fied admiration. For several, however, he exhibits unqualified 
contempt. Caillaux is a “scullion” and a “turncoat,” a 
hypocrite of hypocrites, a “ plutocrat demagogue,” who was 
défaitiste because he believed that all men are cowards and 
therefore that a democracy could not win a war, but must 
buy peace with its gold. “In the darkest hours of 1918 . . . 
it was with a smile that he said ‘The communiqué is not so 
good to-day, Captain. . -’” To M. Briand the author is 
kinder but not very much kinder—pure “ arriviste”’ is his 
verdict. For M. Poincaré, on the other hand, he has a great 
respect. He admires his mental powers, his prodigious faculty 
for work, and his capacity for the single-minded pursuit of an 
aim regardless of personal profit. He considers, however, that 
M. Poincaré lacks 


boldness, and the genius of the spur of the moment. . . . 
M. Poincaré does not like to be called cautious. Let us then 
say that he is over-scrupulous. . What can he now 
desire ? To serve his country still and to sign his name 
large upon a page of French history. We need not hesitate 
to say the word: glory is what he now desires, nothing else. 


President Millerand is the strong man of the bunch. He 
would rule if he could as Mussolini rules. Having entered 
political life as a Socialist, he has learned to despise democracy. 
He is “as far from the applause as from the opprobrium of 
the crowd. He possesses the dominant qualities of 
M. Briand and M. Clemenceau put together ’°—Clemenceau’s 
clear sight and scorn of formule, and Briand’s sense of evolution 
but without his flaccidity. He holds himself superior to all 
parties. “To such a man as he the Presidency of the Republic 
clearly cannot suffice.” He wants to govern for a long time 
and in security, and he knows that France wants the same 
thing. There are constitutional obstacles insurmountable for 


Translated 





but M. Millerand above all men knows how to 


” 
. 


the moment ; 
wait. ‘* He has drawn in his sails. He is waiting . . 
We are given a picture of Painlevé as a sort of comic professor 
who when he was in office completely lost his head. As War 
Minister in 1917, after the Nivelle disaster, he solemnly declared 
that “the war would be vigorously prosecuted, but that there 
would be no more general offensives.” This “* addle-pate of a 
mathematician,” we are told, 
does not know his own incompetence. Because when very 
young he was a kind of Inaudi in higher mathematics he 
actually believes himself a genius. If ever the Left comes 
back to power may they have M. Painlevé again for their 
leader! No man could more surely wreck their party. 
From these quotations the reader may perceive that the 
book is vigorous and amusing; and the knowledge possessed 
by most Englishmen of the personalities of French politics is 
so slender that such a series of sketches cannot fail, even 
though here and there they may be misleading, to afford 
valuable enlightenment. We have here at any rate a clever 
Frenchman’s view of the statesmen of contemporary France, 
We are not moved to admiration, nor indeed invited to admire ; 
but even if we were it would not be an invitation which many 
of us would be inclined to accept. 


AN ENTERTAINING SELECTION 


The Harleian Miscellany. Edited by 
Palmer. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Savage, who edits this selection from the great pamphlet 
library of the First and Second Earls of Oxford, is a jaunty 
Autolycus with a disarming candour and quite a good nose for 
spicy detail. He makes no pretensions to scholarship, but 
obviously yearns to give his readers something of his own relish 
for queer stories, far-off scandals, and echoes from the gossip 
of our plain-spoken ancestors. He wants us to know the precise 
terms, broad as they are, in which Henry VIII. protested his 
manly passion for Anne Boleyn, and exactly how cruelly Ravaillac 
was tortured for the murder of Henry IV. He wants us to know 
all there is to be known about the monstrous serpent or dragon 
lately discovered and yet living (in 1614) at Horsham in Sussex, 
how it looked from a “‘ reasonable ocular distance ”’ (‘* for coming 
too near it hath already been too dearly paid for’’), and how 
though it killed a man, a woman and two dogs with its venom, 
it refused to eat any of them, preferring its normal diet of rabbits. 
All, too, about the Old Woman of Wales, who was still living in 
1677 at the age of a hundred and thirty, having been born when 
her mother was sixty-five: about how to cure smallpox (in 
1704) by a poultice of cows’ dung boiled with milk and soft 
white bread and applied to the throat : and how in 1661 Esquires 
of the Bath were for the last time solemnly undressed by their 
** governors ” to the noise of minstrels and put naked into the 
bath, there to be instructed by the Knights in the ritual of the 
Order and afterwards helped to their beds, there to continue till 
their bodies were dry. Mr. Savage is certain, too, that we shall 
care to hear exactly how the elderly doctor who wanted to 
marry an heiress was “ cozened ”’ into marrying someone else. 
He is determined to show us in detail how the seventeenth 
century journalist practised the familiar art of working off some 
** good stories ” and salacious hints in the form of a caution to 
gentlemen, countrymen, and strangers proposing to visit London. 
In brief he has put together, to use his own words from the title 
page, “‘an entertaining selection.” 

How fortunate it is for those who wish to stir up interest in 
history that in the past a spade was so often called if not a spade, 
then something even more explicit. 


Henry SAVAGE. 


SHORTER 


Alcohol: Its Action on the Human Organism. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A new, revised and enlarged edition of this excellent little book 
deserves particular notice. The first edition was produced in 1918 
under the auspices of the Liquor Control Board. For the new edition 
—the Liquor Control Board having ceased to exist—the Medical 
Research Council is responsible. Apart from Professor Starling’s 
book, to which considerable reference is made in this little volume, 
it represents the only serious attempt that has been made in this 
country to discuss the problem of alcohol on strictly scientific lines. 
The new edition contains much fresh and valuable data, particularly 
with regard to the use of alcohol as a medicine and as a food. It is 
not likely, however, to be of much assistance to the professional 
propagandists, either of the “Trade” orof the Prohibition movement. 


NOTICES 


Revised Edition. 
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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


aan the Newmarch Lectures for 1922-23 delivered by 

W. FLUX, CB. M.A., Author of “ Economic 
Principles: An Introductory Study.” Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. 


Illustrated by several diagrams and charts showing the 
course of the exchanges. 





REVOLUTION AND COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION IN HUNGARY. 


By Prof. OSCAR JASZI. Translated by E. W. 
DICKES. With an Introduction by R. W. SETON- 
WATSON. Demy 8vo. 236 pp. Cloth, 15s. 

This book is devoted to an analysis of Hungary’s three 
revolutions—the Radical Revolution of October, 1918, the 
Communist Revolution of March, 1919, and the White Counter- 
revolution of August, 1919. 

Its author speaks with an intimate knowledge of the facts, 
and though belonging very definitely to the progressive camp, 
never allows his critical faculty to be silenced. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE UNIFIED and other 
Essays (including Mothers’ Pensions). 


By JOSEPH L. COHEN, M.A., Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Economics, Cambridge University. Author of 
“ Insurance Against Unemployment,” “Insurance by 
Industry Examined,” etc. Cloth. 5s. 

(Ready shortly.) 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 











MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 





DEMOCRACY AND LABOUR. A 


Sequel to “Democracy at the Cross- 


ways.” By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail: “A wholly admirable book, which 
deserves the closest attention from its bearing on our 
modern social and industrial problems.” 





IN QUEST OF EL DORADO. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. &8vo. 12s. net. 


Country Life: “The book is one of the best written of 
those produced by the author. It has scarcely a dull page 
in it, and the vigour and vivacity of the descriptions could 
scarcely be bettered.” 





MY NATIVE DEVON. 


By the Hon. JOHN W. FORTESCUE, C.V.O. 
Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





RICHARD THE LION HEART. 


By KATE NORGATE. Author of “ John 
Lackland,” etc. 8vo. 16s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2. 








The 
Story of Coal 


THE OWNERS’ PROFIT 


For the period of the Wages Agreement 
ior which figures are available (October, 
1921, to December, 1923, inclusive) the trading 
profit of the Coal Industry has averaged 
ls. 4d. per ton raised, or 


34d. per cwt. 


(THREE FARTHINGS A HUNDREDWEIGHT) 


That cannot be described as an undue 
reward for capital—especially since a coal 
mine is a form of property that is continually 
deteriorating in value as the seams become 
exhausted. 


Moreover, as is well known to the miners’ 
leaders, that figure of 1s. 4d. per ton is subject 
to deductions for interest on loans and deben- 
tures and many other charges, before it 
becomes a “net” figure comparable with the 
figures quoted for pre-war profits. 


Competent independent financial authori- 
ties stated before the Sankey Commission that 
the return on money invested in coal mining 
before the war rendered the industry a very 
difficult one to put money into. 


Having regard to the increased proportion 
of profits now taken by the State—22.5 per 
cent. in income tax alone as compared with 
5.8 per cent. in 1914, quite apart from cor- 
poration profits tax and super tax—the net 
return to the shareholders in_ colliery 
companies is even lower to-day, and in a great 
number of instances is actually insufficient to 
provide adequately for maintenance and 
development. 


Finally, in considering the subject of 
profits, the question of capital losses is usually 
ignored; although the amount of capital that 
has been sunk and irretrievably lost in this 
highly speculative industry amounts in the 
aggregate to a very great sum. 


If you are interested in The Story of Coal cut this 
advertisement out and file it. It will be followed by 
others telling other parts of the Story. Look out for 
them. They are being issued on behalf of the 
Colliery Owners of Great Britain by Puitip Gee, 
40, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
from whom further information about the Coal 
Mining Industry can be obtained. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


THE Lotus boots and shoes are 
made in tune with the responsibility 
which a man’s shoes have in a man’s 
life. In his health. In his comfort. 
In his confidence. In his credit. 


LotuscDelta 


SHOES OF STANDING 
Prices from 25/- to 45/- 
LOTUS AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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BUT 
we can still supply 
our clients with 


SELECTED HAVANA CIGARS 
AT UNDER 
PRESENT MARKET PRICES. 


O enable you to judge 
their smoking value 
we have made up SPECIAL BOXES 
——- one ofeach OF FIVE CIGARS 
as under, which we 
will forward to you v ‘TOR 7/ 6 


























Pacing] GRAN O Size Paice PERICC 
100 |H.uvPMANN.| LONSOALE IMMENGAS | 2895/6 
So . CORONAOCOS NO.11I {5o/- 
100 ° GVARDIA IMPERIAL. | 14 5/ 
so . ANTONIO de BOURBON 106/6 
S0 - (OEALES PREFERIDOS 89/6 








This offer cannot be repeated when 
our present stocks are exhausted 
EVERY CIGAR IS GUARANTEED 
TO BE IN PERFECT CONDITION 


Ball, Hayter & Lamb Ltd 


Cigor Brokers &“ Tobacco Blenders _ Est 1872 
7-8 GE YYinchester Ss, 





London, E.C.2. 

















On the vexed question, for example, of the consequences of “‘ moderate 
drinking” (defined as a pint or two of beer, a bottle of claret or a few 
glasses of whisky and soda per diem) these scientific inquirers have 
nothing definite to tell us. ‘“‘Anyone,” they say, “is entitled to 
conclude that total abstinence is a good practical rule of conduct 
for those who desire to live more than the average term of years,” 
but there is no evidence, discoverable in life assurance statistics 
or elsewhere, to show that “the moderate use of alcoholic beverages 
has any effect at all, one way or the other,” upon health or longevity, 
The first appendix contains an extremely interesting table showing 
the consumption per head in this country of various types of liquor 
during the past twenty-seven years. The consumption of beer has 
fallen from 30 gallons per head in 1897 to 16 gallons per head in 1923, 
the consumption of spirits from 1.21 gallons to .34 gallons, but the 
consumption of wine only from .40 gallons to .28 gallons. More 
wine indeed was consumed in Great Britain in 1923 than in any year 
from 1905 to the end of the War. The enormous reduction in spirit 
drinking is very striking. Before the War we drank three times 
as much spirits as wine. Now we drink almost the same quantity 
ofeach. Regarding the physiological effects of more or less excessive 
drinking, the most interesting fact given—with much emphasis— 
in this volume is that there is an enormous difference between con- 
suming a given quantity of alcohol at one sitting and spreading the 
consumption of the same amount over the whole day. The first is 
comparatively innocuous, the second is invariably deleterious. If 
people would confine their consumption of alcohol to certain hours 
in the day—say from 7 to 10 in the evening—there might, it appears, 
be no harmful physiological effects, almost irrespective of the actual 
amount consumed, provided, of course, that it is not enough to lead 
to actual inebriation. This is a very good and a very cheap little 
book containing almost all that can be said to be really known about 
the use and abuse of alcohol, and everyone who professes to have a 
reasoned opinion on the subject should buy it and read it, and keep 
it for reference ; but, as we have already said, we cannot recommend 
it to the extremists on either side of this perennial controversy. 


History and its Place in Education. By Professor J. J. Frinptay. 
University of London Press. 3s. 6d. 

This little book, by the Professor of Education in Manchester 
University, is a plea, not only for more and better history teaching 
in our schools and colleges, but for a better planning of history 
teaching in relation to the age of the pupil. It supplements, 
especially in relation to the teaching in elementary schools, the 
recent admirable report of the Board of Education dealing with 
secondary schools. Professor Findlay recognises clearly that history 
teaching cannot be purely a matter of facts: the selection of facts, 
as well as their interpretation, depends on the tendency and opinion 
of the teacher. History is a social subject, necessarily related to 
considerations of human purpose. This makes it capable of being 
the most stimulating of subjects both from a civic point of view 
and as a factor in the development of individual character. The 
aim of this book is to outline a plan for the progressive development 
of history teaching at all stages, from the child of four to the adult, 
building at each stage on the interests and mental receptivity of 


the learner. 


The Footpath Way in Gloucestershire. 
Dent. 5s. 

There is still no really satisfactory way of getting to know a 
country save by walking in it. Apart from the too great speed of 
other methods, they all, even the old bicycle, set up a division, 
however slight, between the visitor and the inhabitant. You can, 
perhaps, get the best out of an old and beautiful city without 
knowing the people; but if you want to understand the country 
you must know the people in it. Mr. Gissing here takes us affection- 
ately, and with considerable knowledge and tact, through a small 
part of Gloucestershire, one of the most beautiful of English inland 
counties. He is unpretentious and unpatronising, and is entirely 
free from the “ new-intelligent”’ attitude to the peasant and the 
farmer. He values local history and knows local customs, and is 
sufficiently learned, for a layman, on matters geological and political. 
An admirable, likeable book which should send more visitors to 
the country round Winchcomb. There are some pleasant, decorative 
illustrations by Mr. John Garside. 


George the Third and the American Revolution. By F. A. Mumsy. 
Constable. 21s. 

Mr. Mumby applies the method that he has used with such success 
in describing earlier periods of English history. The result in this 
case is a book that is agreeable rather than important. There is 
no lack of letters from which to choose, and Mr. Mumby connects 
his extracts by a narrative that is pleasant and well balanced. The 
reader will get a good idea of the confused chapter of English politics 
in which Pitt lost his power and the young King forced his will on 
Lord North. The extracts and the narrative give a vivid impression 
of the temper of the controversy, but not a very illuminating account 
of the difficulties that stood in the way of reconciliation. Most 


By ALGERNON GISSING. 


people now would agree that England had a better case than Chatham 
or the Whigs admitted in respect of the claim on the colonies for 
help in defence, and that the underlying obstacle was the desire of 
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IN VESTMENT 


without 


EXPENSE 


If you buy shares on the Stock Exchange your Broker 
charges you a commission, and if you sell you again have 
commission to pay. But it costs you nothing to invest your 
money in the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Established 1847), 


and shares or deposits can be withdrawn in full (with interest 
to date) at short notice and without expense. 


You will have a safe investment, too. No Shareholder in the 
WOOLWICH EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY has ever 
lost a penny of his capital, and interest has always been paid 
punctually. 








Write now for Investment Prospectus 
and copy of the last Balance Sheet. 








Chief Office: 
POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
Branches at 


97 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2, and 
128a GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 








Achille Serre 
who use the Valet Service 


No. 5. The Barrister. 


That air of assurance which lends 
strength to an argument is increased 
by the knowledge that his clothes 
are periectly valeted by 


Achille Serre r: 


Head Office : London, E.9. 
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“ Facts are stubborn things ” F 
OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 


Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


PTT T TILL TELE EEL hd 





COLONIAL AND AMERICAN WOMEN RECEIVED 


in professional woman's London house during British Empire 
Exhibition period. 3 guineas per week. Room, breakfast, dinner, 
and full meals on Saturday and Sunday. Other applicants not 
entertained. 


Write: Secretary, c/o Mr. Ernest Barker, 133 Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 














BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Many Provincial and Overseas readers of THe New 
STATESMAN will be coming to London to visit the 
Exhibition. Readers of this journal willing to accommodate 
visitors or seeking accommodation are invited to advertise 
under the heading “To Let and Wanted.” Rates: 1s. 6d. 
per line of about nine words. Address: New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


















THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a mew principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d, 
net), of booksellers per Simpkia, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct 
address: Mr. Arntwur Lovett, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.—Two 
Scho ar+hips of the value of {40 and {60 will be offered to girls under 14 
op Maw rst, om the result of an examination to be held in the last week of 

May, 1924. The Scholarships will not be awarded unless a high standard is reached. 
Entry Forms will not be accepted after April 1st.—For further particulars apply 
to the SecRETary. 
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England to control in her own interests the trade and manufactures 
of the colonists ; the point on which Chatham himself was as obstinate 
as anyone else. The book scarcely gives sufficient importance to 
this aspect of the quarrel. It has been said by a modern historian 
that America went into the Revolution in order to secure freedom 
of access to the West Indian and South American lands. 


The Local Government of the United Kingdom. By Joun J. CLARKE 
M.A., F.S.S. (Second Edition: Revised and Enlarged.) Pitman 
7s. 6d. 

This new edition of Mr. Clarke’s very useful handbook will be 
welcomed both by students and practical administrators. It is the 
best “‘outline” of the subject in existence, and though it cannot 
perform the duty of an encyclopedia and answer any and every 
query about local government, it contains a great deal of detail, 
and a select bibliography also, which may put the inquirer on the 
track of what he wants. Mr. Clarke is in general extremely accurate. 
We have only noticed one slip—and that perhaps not one of great 
importance : he gives the number of Secretaries of State as five instead 
of six, forgetting the latest addition, the Secretary of State for Air. 
At one or two points the book might be strengthened ; the Maclean 
Report on the Poor Law, for instance, is only just alluded to in a 
paragraph of six lines, while Trade Boards, which have got little 
to do with local government, have four pages. But these are trifling 
blemishes in an admirable piece of work. 


Handbook for Members of Co-operative Committees. By F. HA.t, 
M.A., B.Com. (Adviser of Studies to the Co-operative Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland.) The Co-operative Union, Man- 
chester. 7s. 6d. 

The purpose of this stout little volume (running with its appendices 
and index to some 450 pages) is stated plainly enough in the title. 
But it should have a wider circulation. There are many students of 
the Co-operative movement, at the Universities and elsewhere, who 
will find it very valuable in showing not merely the ideals of ‘ the 
Co-op.,” but how it works—or ought to work—what its legal position 
is, and its trading and educational activities and its policy as an 
employer of labour. Professor Hall is a master of his subject, and he 
deals with its intricacies in a clear and businesslike style. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been dull, as the unfavourable factors 
largely outweigh encouraging symptoms. People are 
waiting to see how many failures—banking and other 

—there are going to be in Paris, Amsterdam and elsewhere, 
owing to the manipulation of the franc exchange. The Labour 
position and outlook are exercising a depressing effect, and 
the City, always taken unawares in these matters, is startled 
at the sudden change in the prospects of the London traffic 
combine, although there is a suspicion abroad that the position 
is being painted as black as possible in order to secure good 
terms for the combine in any readjustment of London traffic. 
Such suspicion is of course wholly unfounded, for Lord Ashfield 
is notoriously a babe in these matters, and if Government 
subsidies and assistance have in the past gone to his companies 
without their having to give anything in exchange, this has 
been purely accidental. 
* * » 

In connection with the tramway dispute it is interesting 
to note that the unjustified burdens borne by the London 
County Council tramways alone in the shape of maintenance 
of road track after construction, payment of rates on the same, 
and the cost of street widenings, last year exceeded £340,000, 
or nearly £100,000 more than the 8s. a week increased wages 
demanded by the men would require. The expenditure on 
maintenance of track is a statutory obligation upon all tramway 
undertakings, and dates from the days when the horses’ hooves 
did wear away the centre of the road, so that it was not unfair 
then to insist upon the tramway undertaking to keep it in 
repair. Now, however, the electric cars do not wear away the 
road at all, and the tramway undertaking is saddled with the 
cost of maintaining roads for the use of the competitive 
omnibuses. Legislation would be necessary to abolish this 
charge, but the London County Council itself is responsible 
for burdening its own tramway undertaking with the cost of 
street widenings, although these are often made to facilitate 


omnibus traffic. 
* * * 


The Loan made by Italy to Poland is interesting from many 
points of view, as it includes several unusual features. To 
start with, it is the first to which subscriptions have been 
invited in Italy, a country that has been more given to 
borrowing than lending, thus far. It is also the first Polish 
loan that has been placed abroad, although, as I can state 
from personal knowledge, this is not from any lack of trying. 





a 


Fortunately, the present loan differs from some others that hay 
taken place of late between European countries in that the pr. 
ceeds are not destined for the purchase of armaments, but are ty 
be devoted to the economic reconstruction of the country. Th, 
loan is for 400 million lire, which at the present rate of e 

is about £4,000,000. It bears 7 per cent. interest and is to ly 
issued at 92 per cent., being repayable at par by means of , 
sinking fund terminating twenty years hence. In addition ty 
being a direct obligation of the Polish Government, the Italian 
Government gives a partial guarantee, in that it undertakes, 
in the event of Poland being unable to provide interest ang 
sinking fund “ by reason of armed invasion,” that it, the Italian 
Government, will do so. The loan is secured specifically upon 
the revenue of the Polish tobacco monopoly, and it is a striki 
commentary on the state of Europe that one of the provisions 
of the loan is that in the event of the Italian Government hayi 
to fulfil its guarantee—i.e., if Poland is invaded, the Italian 
flag is to be raised on all the properties of the Polish tobaceo 
monopoly. Another clause in the agreement provides that the 
tobacco monopoly shall purchase annually from Italy a given 
quantity of tobacco grown in that country, thus providing a 
certain outlet for the increased production of that commodity, 
The loan is to be issued within the next few days in both Italy 
and Poland, although it is not anticipated that subscriptions 
in the latter will be very considerable, judging by the poor 
reception given to recent internal loans; but subscribers to 
the “ Central Council of Economic Leagues,” which is issuing 
frantic appeals for funds to inaugurate a ‘‘ National Campaign 
to Combat Socialism,” may like to hear of this means of removing 
capital from a country like Britain, now that its safety is 
** menaced ” by Socialism. 

aK a 
The commercial accounts of the Post Office for the year 

ended March 31st, 1923, show receipts amounting to £58,351,242, 
towards which postal business contributed £35,830,562, telegraph 
business £5,492,096, and telephone business £13,818,969. Owing 
to the reduced charges this was some seven millions less than the 
income for the previous year, but was more than compensated 
by the reduction in working costs, and as a result, there was a 
profit for the year of £4,450,245, as against a loss of £1,260,752 
for the year ended March 31st, 1922. The profit would have 
been over a million greater were it not for the fact that the 
£1,177,000 arrears of bonus paid to Post Office employees in 
respect of War service awarded by the Sutton judgment, was 
charged up against this particular year. Telephones show a 
profit of £939,000 as against a loss in the previous year of 
£559,100, and telegraphs show a loss of £1,696,800 as compared 
with a loss in the previous year of £3,032,200. Some readers 
may find useful the following extract from a leading article in 
the Financial Times of the 22nd inst : 

In great State services like the Post Office the pure profit 
and loss standard is not the ultimate measure of their efficiency 
or of their benefit to the community. It is quite conceivable 
that certain branches may for the general convenience have 
to be carried on unremuneratively, and their loss be covered 
out of the profits of the better paying departments. The 
results shown are after allowing for depreciation on the prime 
cost of plant and after charging interest on capital. 

A. Emin DAvIEs. 











O ENSURE the regular delivery 
of THe New SraresMAnN it is 
necessary for every reader either 


(1) To become a Postai Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free ... 30s. od. 
Six Months __,, ,, w+ 15s. od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, —- a 66. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CITY OF LONDON 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING COMPANY 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR CURRENT. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company, Limited, was held on We ay at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. F. Harrison, F.C.1.S.) read the notice calling 
the meeting. 

Mr. J. B. Braithwaite (the chairman) presided, and, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that the total capital expendi- 
ture now amounted to {2,783,072, but of this a considerable amount 
had been provided out of revenue instead of by the issue of further 
shares; in fact, with the exception of some 90,000 shares issued a 
year or two ago in order to make up the Ordinary share capital to 
an even £800,000, they had made no issue of Ordinary shares since 
1900, to this conservative policy it was largely due that, after 
making very liberal reductions to their consumers, the di 
were again able to recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. on the 

i shares. The gross revenue, at £734,559, was £5,599 less than 
that of the previous year. This was due to the liberal reductions in 
price which came into operation on January ist, 1923. They gave a 
reduction of 12} per cent. in each of the winter quarters, and of 25 
per cent. in each of the summer quarters, on units charged at the 
maximum price. This benefited specially the short-hour consumer. 
In addition, they made a reduction of 37} per cent. in the price of 
anits beyond the reduced minimum. They had also made 
reductions in charges for power and heating. 


ToTaL RESERVES. 

The total reserves of the company now stood as follows :—General 
reserve, £529,280; special contingencies, {20,007; dividend equal- 
isation account, £60,000, representing 7} per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares; carry forward, £33,482—making a total of {642,769. From 
the general balance-sheet it would be seen that {331,488 of the reserves 
were invested, and that the balance was employed in the business 
in various ways. 

As to the future, the increased output shown for the last two years 
was being maintained so far as they had gone in 1924. Up to date the 
output showed an increase of about 20 per cent., and the applications 
from new consumers an increase of about 30 per cent., and he saw 
no reason to doubt that this rate of increase would continue. The 
various uses to which electricity could be applied were beginning to 
dawn on the public mind, and as their education in this direction 

so would the demand for current increase. 

Referring to the Bill which the City of London Company, in con- 
junction with three other companies (the County of London, the 
South London, and the South Metropolitan), were promoting in the 
present Session of Parliament, and to which the shareholders had 
pay Oe their assent at extraordinary meetings, the chairman said 
that company at present held their powers under Provisional 
Orders, under which the London County Council had the right to 

the undertakings of all the London companies within the 
ity of London in 1931 at a price to be settled by arbitration, 
but from which any payment for goodwill was expressly excluded. 
Since the shareholders last met, the Court of Appeal had endorsed 
the companies’ view that the scheme put forward by the Electricity 
Commissioners last year was in some respects wlira vires, and it was 
therefore withdrawn. Its withdrawal was followed by negotiations 
between the companies and the London County Council, which 
resulted in certain heads of agreement being drawn up between the 
Council and all the London companies, and these were finally approved 
by the full Council on July 31, 1923. To give legal effect to the 
agreement Bills had been promoted by the East End Group 
of companies and the West End Group of companies, and both had 
been read a second time in the House of Lords. 


CO-ORDINATION OF SUPPLY. 
They were now _ the actual details of the proposed 
sliding scale, sinking funds, etc., and he was hopeful that success 
would attend their efforts, and that the directors might be able to 
place before the shareholders for their approval terms which would 
justify them in recommending the acceptance of the responsibility 
of maintaining and extending the supply of electricity until 1971. 
The aim of all parties was so to co-ordinate the supply of electricity 
throughout London that the service might be adequate and capable 
of extension to provide for future growth of demand and might be 
given on the most efficient and economical basis. The East End 
Group, to which the City of London Company belonged, were fortunate 
in possessing two first-class generating stations on the River Thames 
—one their own station at Bankside, and the other the great power 
house now in course of construction by the County of London Com- 
pany at Barking. Both these generating stations would play an 
important part in the future supply of London, and both, when fully 
» Should be able to generate current very economically. 
In the case of their own company, they hoped in 1924 to show still 
irther economies in working, but until the details of the proposed 
ng scale were a and embodied in their Bill now before 
Parliament they could not announce any further reduction in their 
tariff. Given a satisfactory sliding scale—by which he meant one 
that would safeguard the interests of the consumer and would still 
leave the companies with plenty of incentive to strive to extend 
and cheapen further the supply of electricity, and would not prejudice 
their ability to raise on the most favourable terms the large amount 
new capital which would be required in the future—he looked 
forward with confidence to seeing the electrical supply of London 
Placed at last on a thoroughly satisfactory basis. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





LITERARY 


FIRM OF LONDON PUBLISHERS is prepared to consider 
MSS. with view to publishing. Typewriting essential. Unrivalled facilities 
for distribution and sale.—Write N. S., G. P. O. Box 77, London, E.C. 4. 


TORIES, Serials, Articles, Novels, Poetry, &c., wanted. No 
teading fees. Post MSS. to 
Tue T. & C. Lirerary AGENCY, 
50 Gloucester Road, Trowbridge, Wilts. 











TORIES, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial 
ublication.—Payment on tance; new writers welcomed.—Post MSS. 
© MANAGER, P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 





JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 


P= TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, B.A., Cantab.— 
The Misses NEAL AND Tucker, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 





te ee Exchange Year Book, 1923, 278., Hartmann’'s 

Confucius, {2 28.; Barrie's Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by Hole, 

1892, 358.; Barrie’s Better Dead, signed by author, 1903, 308.; Chambers’s 

10 vols., balf-morocco, {4 108.; Pepys’ Diary, to vols., {7 ; Symonds’ 

A Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3; Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra 

illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, half-morocco, unique copy. dary 
Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 258.; Ralston’s 

Folk Tales, 1873, 308.; Maurice Hewlett’s rst edits., Rest Harrow, toto, Frey and 

His Wife, apr, The Outlaw, 1919, The Light Heart 1920, Gudrid the Fair 1918, 

Thorgils of 4 ed 


423. ; 
In Fear of Man, 


, 218.; 
: us, calf, London, 1785, 
ual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrhaa, Impotence 
and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. post free; Mrs. vols., half 
calf, {2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; 
vols., cloth, a bargain, {3 33., 1830; Burton's I] Pentamerone, large paper ban 4) 

d also for catalogue. If you want a book and have fai 

I am the most expert book finder extant. WANT 


ire Lad, 1896; Apuleuis, .» 1708, 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. 
"s Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balsac’s N 


w ft & — }4- to vols., £7) 
t2 vols., £8; Casanova’s Memoirs, 35s. (pub. 
charming illustrations, 128. 6d. (cost 25s. net. 


Gee by Pope, ag 


orcestes Porcelain, {6 
of Sir F. 8. Haden, {2 28.; 
25 vols., {22; Henry James’ 35 

to t0s.; Anatole France's Novels, 34 vols., {12 
3 tos. (pub. £6 6s. net.) Catalogue icc. Rare 
purchased in large of smal) lots. 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET for summer months, furnished or unfurnished, small 
country house in old-world village near up: Thames. 3 Reception, 5 be! and 
dressing rooms, bath (h. and c.), inside tation. Large garden ; well-stocked 

vegetable ; Orchard, garage, stable, etc. Pacing south.—-Write 74 Oakwood Road, 
N.W. rr. 


i 











ED-SITTING ROOMS with partial board for students or pro- 
fessional women.—Sutton House, Eadsicigh Street, W.C. 1. 





DEVON MOORS.—Farmhouse, Board Residence, 2} miles 
e Coombe Marten, 8 Ilfracombe, 9 Lynton.—Yor«, Holdstome Down, Coombe 
Marten. 





O LET, furnished, summer holidays, house at Marlborough with 
den, 10 minutes from golf course and Downs. Six bed, three sitting rooms. 
Si guineas weekly.— Write 10 Kingsbury Street, Marlborough, Wilts. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
OX 955.—* Educated Woman would assist Public Worker,"’ &c.— 
Will the advertiser please communicate with Tuk MANAGER, New 


STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2? 





youn DOCTOR with Special Experience receives backward 
or nervous children imto her charming home in healthy country town. Sunay 
garden. Educational facilities.—-Box 963, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.,— 
Write Ossornwes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastie Street, Londons, W. 1. 








HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lowpon Tournine Ce, (Dept. “B™), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N,:6. "Phone: Dalston 4777. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
IDustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 





OCKROACHES and “ Blattis ”’ cannot be in the same place long. 
Soon only “ Blattis ” is left, cockroaches have vanished. Tins 1s. 6d., 25. 8d., 
58. post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, 

or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 


YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—ILLEGIBLE WRITING 
SPECIALITY. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers. Special rates for 
quantity. Established 1909. 

EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (7), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. s. 


tae. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
—. gous volume free from F. J. Kerizy, Tarrangower, Willies 
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SCHOOLS. APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS. BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEMH, 
Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is (University of London). 


work , Garden 
for the Universities, Medica) 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery a 
girl’s education, 200 @ year. 

on gravel soll. The house is delightfully situated 





Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Principles of “‘ New 
tion for 


BS GARDEN SCHOOL, Baling: 


Bucks. Good genera) lines. 
Individual time-tables. 





Ideals in Education ” spplied. 


Prepara 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 


French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythm cs, Margaret Morris Dancing 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparat Montessori House for —y ‘and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NtcHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLB. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. a? 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast ta beautiful Gower Peninsula. 

educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special oan if om 

How Marcarer L. MiTcuert, B.A. Hons. (Lond. ), and Nancy Emson, 





The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the fo 
=, open to men and women equally, vacant as from September rgt 


*DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. (1) Junior Lecturer. 
£325 per annum. (2) Demonstrator. Initial salary, {250 per 


annum. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. Demonstrator. Initial Salary, 
£250 per annum. . 
Last date for receiving ag meres for above posts, May rst. 
. - ee apply The Secretary, Bedford College, Regent's 
ar 


M AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


Academical Clerkship vacant. Tenor Voice. Voice Trial, May 13th 
Stipend, {70 per annum. Candidates must be qualified by previous 

education to become undergraduate members of the College in 

October, 1924.—For full particulars write to the DEAN oF Divunrry, 





——— 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spuncer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.:Latchmere 4253. 





LZ#TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NOSTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
New era ideals followed, the aim to promote Scenes ndizideed dev 
ment. A few day pupils received. Part’ from the Principal, Mrs. — 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, ny, bez home life for a Mmited number of boarders. 


Entire char; desired. Children admitted from 3; years of age. 
og de ly on Montessori system combined with a pest cusant 


education. —Full the Principal, Miss 








ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
Sch 


ome ag ty Ag te ge oy ee Secondary ool) 
. This School, which was founded in 


1859, has removed now g Beng Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 
-fields, but in easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance p Examination for 
under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 


Oar HURST SCHOOL, near wy" Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

members of eral community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and ph development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. RE, 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN, HERTS. Co-educa- 
tional ——s, and Day School for children of 3 to 8 years. Entire 
parents abroad. Happy home life. Individual care. 
vacancies for Summer Term. Prospectus on application to Miss MATHEWS 

Ane Me Diploma). Telep : Harpenden 153. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 ene. 
downe Road, Bedford.— Principal : Mise ae. 4 — are trained 
im this College to become Teach Course te Training 




















Guaerany REQUIRED immediately, University man, 
25—40, interested in —“_— questions. Responsible post, 
ination, energy and tact. 


Know of foreign la fi 4 

sities, and business ~ doy = desirable. —_ 2 

Commencing , £300. Letters of application to be sent at once, with testi. 

monials, to the National Union of Students, The University Union, » Ws, 
No further communica will be received from previous applicants. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


160 2 NNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S say + y my HOUSE ASSOCIATION, rrp. 
Ask for Descrsptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
eae Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed T 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night 
a gee 8 and Attendance om 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tarif 
t, London,” Telepi 








¢: Museum 1252. 





PY & 





OLIDAYS at CONWAY, N. Wales; KESWICK, Lake District; 
HYTHE, Kent, throughout year and at other delightful centres during 
summer. Inclusive charges from 45s.—Fcr full particulars send s.a. envelope 

to the CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Dept. N.S., Holiday Fellowship, Conway. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Ciiff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea) 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. ‘el. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1923). WEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. RoGErs (cookery diploma). 











ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House; 
Roomy country house aud garden; beautiful wood and down country 
easy access all parts Island; large library.—Mre. WYNNE. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire ia 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Evtrs. 





extends over 3 years, and includes ong and Medical m2 on th 
cing, Hockey, Tennis, Netball, te. Fees 


£165 per annum.—For prospectus et Goceneany. 
S ™s 
The Garden City, Letchworth, Herts, 
Offers a cial 
MONTESSORI PREPARATORY TRAINING COURSE: 
A COURSE OF TRAINING (TWO YEARS) PREPARATORY 
TO DR. MONTESSORI’S TRAINING COURSE. 
Observation in Montessori Classes, elementary and advanced. Practice work, 


Lectures on physiology, hygiene, school-management, etc. Cultural subjects, 


Sports. Handicrafts. 
Prospectus from the ADVISER, Overhill, Letchworth, Herts. 
A pamphlet on the work of a Montessori teacher will be sent free on application. 





CHRISTOPHER TRAINING COLLEGE 
HOSTEL (NON-SECTARIAN), 





GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 


Complete training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Massage ; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
toom Dancing; Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Moverrent, Pathology, etc. Preparation for Ling 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per annum. 
Principal, Miss M. GARDNER, G.D. (Stockholin). 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Alleyn 
Park, London, S.E.21.—Preparation for Ling Diploma and Certificates of 
Chartered Society of Massage. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON 1 LANE, 8.W. 15. Gardens, 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds F Fairbairn ; 
information Scholarships, Loan 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawREnca. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE 9 onivenity of London), E. 1.— 
Seveneny CouRsES In ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 

REGISTRAR. 


Prospectus post free from 











UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Board Residence in Gentlewoman's 
private louse, standing alone on highest and best part of the Common. 
Central heating, electric light. Inclusive terms.—Address ‘“‘ GrpraLtar.” 

Telephone 141. 


OLIDAYS ABROAD.—Easter, Whitsun, Summer. Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium: 2 weeks (2nd class travel, hotels, service) 
£8 to £14. Circulars from “ Friendship Travel,” SECRETARY, 22 Princeton 

Street, Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


\ K JESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 
Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 
comforts. Good fires Books. Gas fires in bedrooms. 








sunny rooms, home 
—Write Miss Fo... 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best rambling centre in Lake 
land. Bracing mountain air; wildest scenery. “‘ Victoria.” RAC. 
listed hotel. Pleasanter for having no licence. Season tariff £4 48. Quiet 

time £3 3s. Taxi from Cockermouth. 








WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s. a daj. 


TYPEWRITING 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane Lane.! 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and mney A typet by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BRooxse, 16 Buckingham Place, 


‘| =e AND DUPLICATING. ——— MSS., 














ications. Beperes, ay etc., promptly and 7 oes 
= on applica Miss G. V. Hrprrcm, 35 a — py Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holbora. 


—— 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicur & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Srarssmam Pustisninc Co., Lrv., 10 Grest 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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